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Review of Mew isooks. 
Oe 
An Inquiry into the Authenticity of various 

Pictures and Prints, which, from the De- 

cease of the Poet to our own Times, have 

been offered to the Public as Portraits of 

Shakspeare; containing a careful Excami- 

nation uf the Evidence on which they claim 

to be received. Illustrated by accurate 
and finished Engravings by the ablest Art- 
ists, from such Originals as were of indis- 
pulable Authority. By James Boapen, 

Esq. 8vo. pp. 206. London, 1824. 
Mr. BoaDEN is now a veteran in the field 
gf literature, and is well known to the pub- 
licasa dramatist, as a most ardent and 
enthusiastic admirer of Shakspeare, and a 
Of his cri- 
tical acuteness It may only be necessary to 
state, that he was the first person that de- 
tected [reland’s forgery of the Shakspeare 
MSS., which so many of the learned * wise 
in their generation’ pronounced to be «au- 
thentic. Mr. Boacden addressed a letter to 
the late George Steevens, which brought 
before the public the first detection of the 
forgery: to use the language of the great 
commentator, Mr. Boaden gibbeted the 
culprit, and Mr. Malone took him down and 
dissected him, 

Forty years has Mr. Boaden devoted to 
the study of Shakspeare’s works, collecting 
the most authentic copies, and the best por- 
traits of the great bard. Some vears ago, 
he commenced a very particular examina- 
tion of the pictures themselves, and of the 
evidence on which they claimed to be re- 
celved as genuine. The result of this in- 
wiry isin the volume before us, enriched 
a get pres accurately en- 
in Miri Ber seynevi work is both an- 
Ne and critical, embracing some in- 
a. aes oe the life and poetical 
i a — “greg 1 hat such a work 
fl om in order to complete 
atthe denied 0 ine hese ng bard, will 
shiileuied ate although he has been 
of then has | i commentators, yet not one 
ile’ aoa 4 yee at the pains or possessed 
mee ascertaining the authenticity 
thar ha ess of the numerous portraits 

at have appeared of Shakspeare. Of Mr 

”den’s fitness for the task r 's fo a. 
suits and predilecs 1€ task, his former pur- 
ean loo €ctions are a sufficient assur- 
, > Which the talents he has displayed in 
 ‘hguiry have confirmed: and he has 
Proved, sed in « mec : anne ie as 
few cases of a ‘at very satisfactorily, that in 

a similar kind have we like- 
authenticated than some of 
Mr, Boaden, though despis- 











SLES A AFERGCE 5 2 Cee Bre 
ing the absurdities of bibliomaniacs, is per- 
fectly acquainted with all the editions of 
Shakspeare, and gives some curious anec- 
dotes of the tricks of biblioy olists, in making 
up and illustrating works. ‘The copies of 
the first authentic collection of Shakspeare’s 
plays, printed for Heming and Condell, in 
folio, are usually found divested of their 
original title ; and the reason is not that this 
page was more liable to injury than any 
other, for it was sufficiently guarded by the 
leaves preceding it, but that it has been 
torn out to afford an illustration to some 
fanciful assemblage of English portraits. The 
process has then been to get the head from 
the second, third, or fourth impression of the 
book, and let this into a spurious title-page, 
printed for such purpose. 

The head of Shakspeare in the title-page 
of the first folio edition was engraved by Mar- 
tin Droeshout. The likeness at first was be- 
lieved to be good; but, as the same plate 
wis used in the subsequent editions of 1632, 
1664, and 1685, it became an abommable 
‘libel upon humanity.” Mr. Boaden ts of 
opinion that this engraving was‘ scrapulously 
fuithfal to an indifferent original.’ ‘1 mean,’ 
he adds, ‘ indifferent only as to its style of 
art, for as to its resetnblanee, we may Le 
confident it was deemed perfect by those 
who best knew the man, most regarded and 
inost regretted him.” That Ben Jonson 
considered it a faithful likeness is evident 
trom the complimentary verses he wrote 
fronting the portrait, which we quote as in- 
troduced by Mr. Boaden, from the folio 
edition of 1623 :— 

‘TO THE READER. 
‘This figure that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakspeare cut: 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With nature to outdo tlie life. 
Oh! could he but have drawue his wit 
As well in brass, as he hath hit 
His face, the print would then surpasse 
All thut was ever writ in brasse; 
But since he cannot, reader Jooke 
Wot on his picture but his booke. B. J. 

Droeshout’s engraving certainly appears 
to us to represent Shakspeare older than he 
was; but as it is pretty clearly ascertained 
that he performed the part of Old Knowell, 
in Ben Jonson's play of Every Mau in bis 
Humour, in 1598, Mr. Boadefi sugyests that 
Jonson commemorated his performance 
by his portrait taken in the character: in- 
deed, as the dress of the poetin the engrae- 
ing is a stage halt, this conjecture is ren- 
dered the more probable. 

Mr. Boaden next notices the bust on 





‘name of God is here taken in vain) of 











supposes to have been erected by Shak- 
speare’s son-in-law, Dr. Hall. The bust 
was Originally coloured, and in 17438, when 
the monument was repaired with the pro- 
ceeds of a benefit play, given at Stratford 
on the 9th of September, 1746, by Mr. 
John Ward, the maternal grandfather of 
Mrs. Siddons, the colours were faithfully 
restored. In 1793, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Malone, it was psinted white, as it now 
appears, It is not known from what pic- 
ture this bust has been taken, or whether 
a cast was taken from the face, though the 
latter is not very probable. The bust agrees 
very minutely with the Chandos picture. 
\ir. Boaden corrects an error into which 
Dr. Drake has fallen, in stating that the 
bust closely reseinbled the Felton Shak- 
speare. The doctor had, howeyer, only 
seen an incorrect print. Mr. Boaden, who 
has a faithful copy in oil from the picture, 
declares it utterly unlike the bust, 

The third received Itkheness of Shak- 
speare is the head painted on canvass, by 
an artist whose name is not known, and for- 
merly in the possession of the Duke of 
Chandos. It bad belonged to Sir William. 
Davenant, a god-son (though some say the 

; “1 
Of this portrait numerous copies 
have been made: that by Sir Joshua they. 
nolds is by no means a happy ove. Stee- 
vens questioned (though perhaps he did not 
doubt) the authenticity of this picture, 
which is pretty satisfactorily established by 
Mr Boaden. Indeed, the circumstance of 
Sir Godfrey Kneller making a copy of it, 
and presenting it to Dryden, is a strang fact 
in support of its genuineness, since at that 
periud it was most likely to be easily ascer- 
tained. Mr. Boaden thinks it was pamted 
by Burbage, the great tragedian of the six- 
teenth century, who is known to have han- 
dled the pencil. Itis an ordinary portrait, 
but by no means a bad likeness: Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds was of opinion that it was 
unfinished. 

But the best portrait of Shakspeare is that 
painted by Cornelius Jansen, in the year 
1610, when the poet was 46 years of age. 
Steevens, who, as Mr. Boaden well observes, 
‘took a marked delight in ruffling the com- 
placency of others,’ and who used ridicule 
where he could not find argument, denies 
the genuineness of this portrait also. Mr, 

Joaden proves that Jansen was the painter 
employed by the Earl of Southampton, the 
vreat patron of Shakspeare, and it is highly 
probable that this portrait was sac by 
his order. It belonged to Mr. Jenneng, of 
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ediuon of Shakspeare’s works. 
ture is now in the possession of the 
mwomMme»rsel, to vhom it WalS pres nted by the 


Dake of tlamiltous was purchiass 


@uke about fifteen vears ago, by oud- 
bura. ft is neta little remarkable thata tiac- 
simile of this picture is now In the pos- 

ssian of Mr. Croker, of the Admiralty, 


uch was singularly discovered a short 
me ago :— 
‘[twas hidden behind a panel, in one 
of the houses lately pulled down near the 
site of Old Suffolk Street, and he purchased 
bina state of comparative filth and decay. 
tt has been very judiciously cle aned and 
lined, but no seeond peucil has been allowed 
Lo LoUuc hi it. This discovery ot pictures be- 
lund wainseotting 1s not unusual, particu- 
lavly in this country. It was once the prac- 
tice in plastered walls, to insert frames of 
the same colour, and these formed ail the 
decorations of th ‘pictures. Subsequently, 
vhen it determined to watnscot an 
apartment, the picture was often become 
so sallow by time and dirt, as to be I: waly 
visi ible, and was so deemed not worth the 
trouble of extraction, and therefore covered 
with the wall which inclosed it.’ 
Another acknowledyed likeness of Shak- 
by Marshall, prefixed to 
tie poems published in 1640, Mr. Boaden 
suspects this to be copied from an engrav- 
ing by fags Payne, which is described by 
Granger, but no where to be met with, 
Thes spurious portraits of Shakspeare are 
much more numerous than the genuine 
ones; but these we pass over, although Mr. 
Boaden has noticed them circumstanually, 
and satisfactorily proved how little claim 
they have to the title they assume. 
{n addition to this inquiry, Mr, Boader 
has given a poetical character of Shak- 


WilS 


alouag 


speare, and has added a poem of great 
inerit on the bard, which first appear- 
ed in the folio edition of 1652, and 


is subserived ‘The friendly admirer of his 
endowments, J. M. S.’ 

In the course of the volume, we 
veral 
“Shi akspeare and his WOrkS s— 

‘The original price of the folio, 1623, 
was one pound; the highest price it has 
ever yet brought at our baok sales 1s one 
hundred and seven guineas, which the late 
Mr. Boswell paid for the copy that was Mr. 
Kemble’s. ‘This book, it Is true, had been 
rendered extremely beautiful, aad had, in 
cost Mr. Ke able nearly 
three mes that sum. It had been purifi ied 
from all stains, by the usual chymical pro- 
cess 3 it bad then been inlaid into a royal 
paper, aud superbly Lound, at first in three 
volumes, but finally compressed into one. 
Thus sumpiuously equipped, it was depo- 
sited in 2 neat case, with a lock and key ; 
aud remains the most precious copy of that 


> J 


find se- 


ifs various stages, 


Boaden’s work is enriched with en- 
gravilgs, beauti! ully executed, of all the 
goauine portraits of Shakspeare. This In- 
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ot genuine liaidinied of Shakspeare, which 
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Mr. Doaden has done very satisfactorily. 
<a > 
i rye ;? j , > 4 . 
Lhe Hret rs: a Lale. by t Author of 
J a ] 
{he ri} } i? Poudoun. He nel Abroad, 


orc, 3 vols. i2me, pp. : 
of the author’s former pro- 
sulhcient mcentive to ap- 
pear again betore the public, and an apolo- 
vy for assuming a new form, even although 
it should be Jess attractive than the hermit's 
cloak which he has discarded. The High- 
landers is a well-written tale, which contains 
an excellent, and, we believe, a faithful pic- 
ture of the manners of a people, brave, 
hardy, and h « itable, who are rapidly 
sinking under amodern refinements, Intro- 
duced by a more frequent iaterc nurse with 
their southern brethren, The lecal de- 
scriptions are very spirited, most of the 
characters wcll drawn, and there is a good 
deal of interest in the story.— W e may adi , 
what is better than all these, that 
much good feeling displaye: vhout the 
whole of the work. The se: laid first 
in the Highlands, where the iInoest 
novel; ii is aiterwards trans Lown, 
where we have some good sketches of fife 
in London. ‘The heroive, Vlora Glenmore, 
isacharming character—we li id almost said 
in admirable keeping throughout, did we 
not know the tashi aap! propriati mm oO} 
that word to be so derogatory to a lady’s 
honour. As the story devel ps itself re- 
gwar'y: we will not deprive > one of our read- 
rs of the p! sasure of seeing it untolded pro- 
gressively in the work itselt “(whi ich we doubt 
not they willall read), but shall merely make 
one extract, and then take our public leave 
of the Highlanders. Our extract relates to 
a Highlaud banquet, of which the picture is 
at once natural and correct:— 
‘Glenmore having issued his orders, re- 
tired to habit himself in full costume as 
chief of his clan, and he soon returned to 
the chamber of presentation, in ail the pomp 
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interestupg anecdotes connected with | 


T the blue bonnet ot the — 


}of an ancient Highlander. The broad 
bandings of the tartan, which had not seen 
the sun fora year, shone out with gorgeous 
lustre in the war-jacket, the trews, and the 
well-bratded and plaid. “Pwo 
eagle’s feathers, emulating those in the bon- 
net of Alister ‘lac Mhic Alister, upon the 
canvass—as far as any thing in those dege- 
| nerate days could emulate them—rose from 
at a point in 
| front, where was a thistle, formed of Scetch 
-amathysts, set 1n silver, ney in the middle of 
a white cockade of no ordinary dimensions. 
The huge claymore—a genuine Ferrara, 


sweeping 





Isla, hung from the black shoulder-belt, 
with studded buckle ; the spuran showed 
the entire skin of a goat; the dirk upon the 
one side, with its hilt fantastically carved, 
ornamented with silver, and topped by a 
large cairngorum, was exactly in the state 
in which it had been given to lis father 
from the hand of the Stuart; the antique 





‘aurvIs a saat service to literature, in set- | pistol on the other, was the same which had 
ting at rest subjec st of much interest, and | done such execation at Iilhecrankie; the 
cicurly a sertai wings what are and wha are | silver brooch and the cairngorum ring were 
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with a hilt by the celebrated blacksmith of 
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brou ght forth trom their conce alin 


ent, and 


the two faim snuft-mn ulls, of twisted bo, 

anc with Cc al tO 5 ie Sct in > ilve Ve Were re 
oak a am , 
ie ; lids tOG ( I 

fe i ‘ ’ ‘ , Pele d In tH _ pockets of 9 

chief, Nor dad het rset ry 


1eé gay gold Cha} 
ee i h 
and whistle, which 


7 1, thoug h 50m leUmes bop. 
rowed ior a pretty obvious purpose by, 
kind agent in liverness, yet had $0! nel = 
or other found their Way back agal ny, IN Or. 
der to sound the wine ho-ho: op upon thr 


joyous occasion. In short, Glenmore was 


NIwActa } , ‘ 
invested with all the ornaments and j 1nsignig 


of a chief; and though the disp Nay of these. 
at the period of Highland history to which 
we e allude, had something in it like a recall. 
ing from the dead, yet Gienmore, though 
not the vainest of men, felt nota Little proud 
of them. It is true that his vlory lay more 
with the dead than the living. His domaig 
had been impoverished by his own bounty 
and the avarice of others; his clansmen had 
been dimimished by accident and by emi. 
eration ; and of those immediately sprue 
from hum, all that remained was his fh. 
vourtte Fiora. But there is a tendency in 
man to fall back upon the past, when the 
present is gloomy aud desolate; and it may 
be, that tendency which made 
the entertalament at Gienmore Castle a sort 
of resurrection in the Lighlands., 
‘Clansmen and clanswomen arrived ia 
A ylochs, on pouics and on toot; the banner 
waved trom the “highest turret of the castle; 
and the din of te piper’s gathering shook 
and astonished the air, far and wide, “Cas 
tlecreaghy and the other gentlemen of the 
clin took their positions above the salt; 
Flora, in the bloom of health and the blush 
of beauty, was seated on her “father’s nght 
hand ; and upon his left stood an empty 
chair, having a scarf of the tartan of another 
clan thrown across it; but still, according 
to its due usage, furnis ‘hed with its plate, its 
knife, and its fork. Towards that chalr, 
Flora would sometimes cast an anxious 
glance; but her smiles and her attentiots 
were very generally and courteously g given 
to all her kinsfoll Ks. 
‘No man may describe the din of the 
feast. The deatening roar of the hagpipe, 
the clanking of knives and forks, lifted from 
the table above the salt, and drawn from 
the sheath under it,—the rejoicings over the 
V ia MG is, —the pledging r of he: lth 3, “—the cole 
lision of quuig rhs, — and the clatter of black- 
jacks, drinking ‘horns, and glasses. Pi 
feast wis substantial, cor nprising every thing 
that Highland land or Hivhl: aud water cout 
aanre, ‘and the welcome was such asa fond 
father gives to his dutiful children. At 
lower end of the table, no me: — pl 
taken of the ale and whiskey; and above 
the salt, the choice old Bourdeaux wilt 
flowed freely and copiously. ha 
‘When no more solids could be inad ‘ 
disappear within the hall, the fragments we 
carried to the equally joyous feasters . 
filled the area without; and after . 
three healths, never torgotten by such oad 
that of “him whes 
as given ¥ 
f the alco 
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loud mirt! », and am: d the din o 
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nd she retired, blushing, bowing to 
any, and leaning upon the shoulder 
» fair kinswoman, whom her father re- 
‘aed in the family to cheer his daughter 
- hours when himself had to be ab- 
= The retreat of Flora was a signal for 


. 
; 4 


ith more loud and tumultuous than 
would have been seemly while she was pre- 


sent. Song now followed song, tale an- 
tale, and legend was heaped 

swered to tale, 
legend, till both the backward recol- 
lection and the forward perception of old 
Rory Bain were strained to their utmost. 
fish and hearty was the roar of the sing- 
ing, and loud and lofty were the boastings of 
feats performed on muir and mountain, by 
lake and river, with hound and pointer, with 
bow and musket, Nor were they confined 
to those ‘sylvan sports, which formed, and 
stil in part form, the occupation of the 
Highlander during peace. They talked of 
deeds with brand and with battle-axe, 
ainst rebels at home, and invaders from 
sFroad. Tibbermoor and Aldearne had yet 
their honour and their boast; Prestonpans 
its tale of victory, and hapless Cullodeu her 
note of discomfiture and of woe. Nor were 
they confined to deeds done in the land of 
their fathers, but extended to every age and 
to every country, where a Highland warrior 
had drawn the sword or pointed the bay- 
onet; for, in every period and through 
every clime, some or other of that clan had 
distuguished themselves under one banner 
or another, national or foreign: the heart 
which beat under the tartan always kept 
the same time, and continually pauted for 
glory, no matter how hardly earned, or how 
dearly bought. The ambition seemed not 
to be to have overcome, but to have fought; 
not to have gained the victory, but to have 
deserved it. Now, times were compared, 
and the more ancient were created above 
the more modern; again, the hardships of 
war were revived,—the toils and dangers of 
the rock, the cataract, and the all but im- 
penetrable forest, were detailed ; or the ar- 
dours of the sporting field served as a re- 
lief to the darker recitals of battles and of 
blood. Friend shook hand with friend, and 
kinsman renewed the plight of his faith to 
kingman,—not, however, without a few sad 
acting ~ of the faded glory cf their 
oH Then came a dozen pwans; and 
porous memories without nuinber were 
toasted, standing with the glass in one 
mich the dirk in the other, till the deli- 
6 T, Shenoment became so strong, that 
cian’ = order to mitigate its fervour, 
der of the at songs should again be the or- 

meeting. 


tt + F 
et Our chief, in the first place, deserves 
s true and faithful followers,” said Cas- 
whi ey “that we should first have a tass 
ho ie his ruof-tree, the flower ot his 
tal ead follogenne ourselves, his humble 
discrim; ers J, per varias casas, per tot 
né rerum, added he, in order to 


my bardhag fagging at the King’s Coilege 


» iM his youth; had not been 

Th Oductive.” 
ftom the mot”. could not be seconded, 
wry with which each man grasped 


and filled his glass, from the deafening roar 
of the piper, and from the yet louder shout- 
ing and clamour below the salt, and without 
the hall. But they were at once on their 
legs; at once their glasses were drained to 
the bottom; and at once the whole were 
joining in one commingled and tremendous 
din. 

‘Glenmore waited till it was over, bowed 
to his clansmen without rising, drained his 
glass to the bottom, and tossing it over his 
shoulder, grasped the hands of his two kins- 
men who were next him, and they graspin 
the next and so on, made it “ hand to am 
and heart in one,” threughout the whole as- 
semblage. Perhaps Glenmore should have 
here made a speech; but the ardours of 
the feast had left him little of tongue, and 
his friends less of ears. However, as is 
common with Highlanders, he thought more 
than he spoke, and felt more than both. 
The shadow of other times carried him 
back to the substance. A hundred years 
were at once lopped from the world’s his- 
tory; and Glenmore and his people were 
in the spirit, and with the spirits of their 
fathers. 

‘To calculate the extent to which this 
boisterous expression of feeling and attach- 
ment might have been carried, is beyond 
the power of Saxon arithmetic, and as that 
science forms no part of the original lore of 
the Highlands, the solution must for ever 
remain a mystery; the more especially, that 
it was cut short by a message, such as the 
brave and the warm-hearted can seldom re- 
sist—to join with the ladies and in the 
dance. ‘This was not indeed told to the 
chief; for any command, save his own, is- 
sued in his hearing, would hrve been down- 
right rebellion ; but he winked at the insub- 
ordination, well knowing that it came 
from a quarter in which he was not the man 
to see any thing wrong. Hlis province was 


sport, though he might sometimes conde- 
scend to honour the festivities of his people, 
by leading a select damsel through the 
mazes Of the reel. 

‘The younger clansmen, however, gladly 
obeyed the summons, and thronged to the 
dancing apartment, each being more anxious 
than another for the honour of Flora’s band; 


without an undue share of flattery to any.’ 
—~—3 +e 


Letters to and from Henrietta, Countess of 
Suffolk, and her Second Husband, the Hon. 
George Berkeley. 

(Continued from p. 216.) 
Turse pleasing volumes contain several 
letters between Dean Swift and Mrs. How- 
ard, in which the testy disposition of the 
dean and his attachment to punning are 
very manifest. One of Swift’s letters com- 
pletely refutes the assertion of Walpole and 
others, that he left England cursing Queen 

Caroline, since, on returning bome, he re- 

grets that he was, on account of his disorder, 

unable to attend her majesty, adding,— 

‘I shall pass the remainder of my hte with 





the utmost gratitude for her majesty’s 


pot to take the lead in matters of mere | 


but she contrived to please all her kinsmen | 


— 











favours.’ In one of his letters, he begs Mrs° 
Howard to get her house and wine ready» 
to which Mr. Gay and himself were to have 
free access ; ‘ for,’ says he, ‘ as to Mr. Pope, 
he is not worth mentioning on such oc- 
casions.” Notwithstanding this alleged ab- 
stemiousness of the poet, if we may rely on 
Spence, in his Anecdotes, he had no aver- 
sion to a glass of brandy. A letter from 
Dr. Young, with the preliminary notice of 
the editor, is curious :— 

‘ Dr. Edward Young to Mrs. Howard. 

' ages Young, the celebrated author 
of the Night Thoughts, and those witty 
satires entitled The Love of Fame, the 
noble sentiments of which are a little at 
variance with the interested wishes express- 
ed in this letter. He had, it seems, very 
soon forgotten that remarkable line in the 
first of these satires,— 

“Courts can give nothing to the wise and 
good ;”” 

and, before the reader proceeds to the 

following deplorable specimen of solicita- 

tion, he may be amused at reading the 

poetical prayers of the author :— 

“ Give me, indulgent gods, with mind serene 

And guiltless heart, to range the sylvan scene ; 

No splendid poverty, no smiling care, 

No well-bred hate, nor servile grandeur, there ; 

There pleasing objects useful thoughts suggest, 

The sense is ravish’d and the soul is bless’d; 

On every thorn delightful wisdom grows,” &c. 

‘Young disgraced his talents, andlowered 
his reputation, by the mean flattery with 
which he stuffed his dedications to great 
men; and Swift, with his usual acuteriess, 
has touched this foible of his character :— 

“ And Young must torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his pension.” 

‘Young was born in 1681, It was not tll 
1728 (when he was, says his biographers, 
near fifty), that be took orders, and was 
made chaplain to the king. 

‘It is not easy to affix the proper date to 
this letter. Its whole tenor looks asif it 
were written soon after the accession; yet 
he says he has been seven years im the 
king’s service, and he did not become a 
king’s chaplain till April, 1728. He says 
he is turned of fifty, which, if his biogra- 
phers are correct in placing his birth in 
1681, would give this letter the date of 
1731; but as Lord Townshend had left 
court in May, 1730, this supposition can- 
not be correct. The allusion to preferment 
may not mean clerical preferment; and, 


on the contrary, his enumeration of qualifi- 





ee —_ 


cations seem rather to refer to civil employ- 
iment; and, on the whole, I know not 
whether to place itin 1727, or in some sub- 
sequent year prior to 1730. } 
‘ Monday morning. 
‘Mapvam,—I know his majesty’s good- 

ness to his servants, and his love of justice, 
in general, so well, that Iam confident, if 
his majesty knew my case, I should not 
have any cause to despair of his gracious 
favour to me. 

* Abilities, 

‘Good Manners, 

‘ Service, 

* Age, 

‘Want, 
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* Sufferings, 
and fur lis majesty. 
‘ Zeal, 
consideration in the person that humbly 
hopes his majesty's favour. 

‘Asto Abililies, all L can presume to say 
is, L have done the best 1 could to improve 
them. 

* As to Good manners, I desire no favour, 
if any just objection lies against them. 

‘As tor Service, I have been near seven 
years in Ins majesty’s and never omitted 
any duty in it, which few can say, 

‘ As for Age, I am turned of fifty. 

‘As tor Waat, 1 have no manner of pre- 
ferment. 

‘As for Sufferings, I have lost 800/. per 
anno. by being in his majesty’s service, as I 
have shown in a Representation, which his 
majesty las been so good, to read and con- 
sider. 


| 
passed 
* These, madam, are the proper points of ; the pleasure of seeing you again, 


‘As for Seal, [have written nothing with | 


out showing my duty to their masesties, and 
some pieces are dedicated to them. 

‘This, madam, is the short and true state 
of my case. 
the ministers, aud not their miajesties, suc- 
ceed better If my case deserves some 
consideration, and you can serve me in it, 
L humbly hope, and believe you will: [shail 


nature oblized you to lay upon me, know- 
ing how much Jess agreeably [ must have 
my time any other way till L have 

Your de- 
mand on me is a very kind, but a very un- 
necessary one; and I hope you made it 
thinking it the first, and knowing it to be 
the last. Depend on it, dear Swiss coun- 
tess, the esteem I have fur you is equal (for 


“superior it cannot be) to the claim of your 
desert, and no less lasting than I an sure 


that will be. 

‘The book I mentioned to you in my last 
is the Cabala, or Letters of Stute. There are 
some very curious things in it, and some 
very yood letters, allowing for the difference 
of style and janguage in Queen Elizabeth's, 
King James’s, and Charles the First's 
time: there are mighty pretty letters from 
the famous Earl of Essex; very artful, clever 
ones from Sir Francis Bacon, who, though 
a sad fellow in his practice, was a very 
great man In theory ; there are some very 
eeod ones from Lord Bristol and Lord Hol- 
jand, relating to the treaties of marriage 


_carried on by them for the Infanta of Spain 


“They that make their court to: 


therefore trouble you no farther, but beg | 


leave to subscribe myself, with truest re- 
spect and gratitude, Your's, &c. 
: ‘Epwarp YounG. 
‘P.S. I have some hope that my Lord 
‘Fownshend is my friend; if, therefore, 
soon, and before he Icaves the court,‘you 
had any opportunity of mentioning me with 
that favour-you have been so good to show, 
I think it would not fail of success; and if 
not, L shall owe you more than any.’ 
There are some letters from Dr. Arbuth- 
not. One is an account of the etiquette in 


— 


waiting on the queen, which Mrs. Howard | 


had wished the doctor to get from Lady 
Masham; the other is an account of some 


accidents that occured by storms of thunder, — 


in which he forgets the friend in his profes- 
sion. Thereis a curious letter from MissVane, 
one of the maids of honour, vindicating her 
character from a charge which a few short 
months proved true.—The charge of incon- 
tinency was not the only one made against 
Miss Vane; we recoilect reading some 


_ verses written at the same time on a certain 


breach of decorum in the House of Lords, 
whither she had gone as a spectator. 

The second volume commences with that 
period when Mrs. Howard had become 
Countess of Suffolk ; and although she could 
no longer be woman of the bed-chamber, 
yet Queen Caroline, wishing to retain her 
about her person, made her mistress of the 
robes. There are several letters from the 
amiable Lady Hervey to the Countess of 
Suffolk; one of these we shall subljoin:— 

‘ickworth, July 10, 1731. 

‘T am extremely obliged to dear Lady 
Suffolk for furnishing me with so good a 
reason for following my own inclination as 
thatof following yours, or at least obeying 
your commands, which 1 aim sure your goud 


and Henrietta of France. If you have 
never read it, it is worth your dipping into. 
! have now begun a bovk called Journal du 
Roy Henri 111. de France. There aresome 
diverting things in it; it Is im very old 
French. 

‘Pray give me leave to question your 
ladyship in my turn, and to inquire into 
your studies of all kinds; for I shall not, 
like you, bound my curiosity to the dead: 
there are living books which Iam sure you 
sometimes peruse, and which I should be 
very glad to have an account of: and in so 
large a library as there is at Hampton 
Court, though the generality of books are 
dull and insipid, it is impossible but you 
must find something worth transcribing. 
There are six volunes which stand together 
that were published a good while ago, 
several of them bound in ca/f: if you will 
look into them, T cannot but think you will 
meet with things that may entertain, though 
not instruct. The first volume contains 
serious thoughts on the state of virginity, 
interspersed with occasional satires on 
several subjects. The second volume I 
have scarcely dipped into; but it seems to 
be a plain discourse on morality, and the 
unfitness of those things commouly called 
pleasures. The next, or at least that which 
I think follows, is a rhapsody; itis very 
verbose, and nothing in it: there 1s a very 
good print before it of the author’s face. 
The fourth volume is neatly bound ; the 


title of it, The Lady’s Guide, or the Whole 


Artot Dress;’ a book well worth perusing. 
The next is a miscellaneous work, in a 
pocket edition, printed on bad paper, in 
which are some essays on love and gallan- 
try; a discourse on lying; tea-table chit- 
chat; an attempt on political subjects; the 
whole very prolix and unentertaining. The 
sixth volume is a folio; being a collection 
of the subjects, cause, and occasion of ail 
the late court ballads; also a key to them, 
and to the jokes and witticisms of the most 
fashionable conversations now in town, 


~_—. —— 
—-—_____ 
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‘This book is very diverting, and may be 
read by those of the meanest, as well as jy 
those of the best understanding being 7 
in the vulgar tongue. ™ 5S 

‘Tf, whilst I am in the country 
should come out any addition to these 
I beg you will be so good to vive me an 2 
count of it, and when | go to town, I wilj 
bey the favour of you to lend mea book T 
have scen in your room: it is not an essay 
but a complete treatise on subjects mop) 
instructive, and eutertaining, perfectly well 
digested and connected; the style is a4 
mirable, the reasoning clear and strong; the 
dulce et utile reigns in every part of it; jy 
short, it is the most perfect work of the 
most pertect author, and will amuse me 
agreeably, and employ me usefully, as often 
as you will bestow it on, 

* My dear Lady Suffolk’s most faithful 

‘M. HL. 

‘ Lady Bristol bids me make her compli. 
meuts to you. I conclude [need not bes 
of you to burn this letter as SOON as : 
have read it.’ 

Swift, in several of his letters, alludes ty 
some slight or insult offered to Gay hy Sir 
Robert Walpole, which was the CAUSE} OF 
partly so, of Swift's enmity to the minister, 
The affair is, however, obscure. {The editor 
gives avery severe Character of the minister 
by Swift, which he supposes unpublished:— 

Character of Sir Edward Walpole, (after. 
wards Earl of Orford.) By Dean Swift. 

‘(This is not dated: the original ts care. 
fully written and corrected in Swift's own 
hand, It has never been (that we know of) 
published. In this bitter and exaggerated 
catalogue of the minister’s failings, there 
will still be found some traits of his real 
manner and character. |. 

‘ With favour and fortune fastidiously bless‘d, 

He’s loud in his laugh, and he’s coarse in his 
jest 5 

Of favour und fortune unmerited, vain, 

A sharper in trifles, a dupe in the main; 

Achieving of nothing, still promising wonders, 

By dint of experiente, improving in blunders; 

Oppressing true merit, exalting the base, 

And selling bis country to purchase his place; 

A jobber of stocks by retailing false news ; 

A prater at court in the style of the stews ; 

Ot virtue and worth by profession a giber} 

Of juries and senates the bully and briber. 

Thovgh I name not tie wretch, you all know 
who I mean— Brit 

Tis the cur-dog of Britain and spaniel 0! 
Spain.’ 

In the notes are several anecdotes: © 
following of Count de la Lippe, though 4 
entirely new inthe latter part, 1s worth re 
Jating :—- 3 

‘ During one of his visits to England,» 
friend (Mr. Hamilton) was driving him in 

hac and four down Henley Hill: the 
pnacton and four down 3 taryilton 
count happening to move, Mr. —s bi 
supposing him to be alarmed, ery’ pe 
not to be afraid; upon which La Lipr 
auietly drew fi his pocket a large knife, 

juieuy drew from bis p hates, tyr e™ 
and cut the reins. Whether this wast? lly 

. a ones » wf yey, or satirical, 
perfect carelessness of danger’; fas sale 
to express that he thought bimset! 
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he amused himselt with military 
marys. and experiments 5 and one day 
manures | little court and visitors to dine 
he invited a review. ‘dhe dimer was 
= er tent on the ground ; and to- 
served 1 latter end of the repast the count 
wards the : d to look several times at his 
po nn ut it up again, and call for 
wate om at Jast some one asked the 
ayother ° this? «* Why,” said he, * I have 
Oe) chia tent to be mined by a new 
ood is to be blown up ata certain 
minute, and I am anxious to poe to see 
the explosion.” The tent, it wl readil} be 
believed, was SOON cleared, without waiting 
for the other bottle. 

We perfectly auree with the editor, that 
the following, from Lady Betty Germaine to 
Dean Swift, is an excelient letter. It was 
afier Swift had written to her complainiag 
that Mrs. Howard had become a courtier; — 
‘From Lady Betly Germaine to Dean Swift. 

‘(This is an excellent letter; it is written 
with as mach force, more logic, and a greater 
knowledge of the world, than Swift’s. Lady 
Betty was one of his eartiest and most con- 
stant friends; but she does not abandon 
her later friends to his injustice, and she an- 
swers with the most victorious success the 
dean’s complaints of Mrs. Howard's sin- 
cerity, both with regard to poor Gay and to 
himself: | * February & 1732-3. 

‘Ireceived yours of January 8th but last 

week, so find ic has lain long on the road 
after thedate. It was brought me wiile at 
dinner; that very lady sitting close to me 
whomyou seem to think such an absolute 
courtier. She knew your hand, and in 

quired much after you, as she always does; 
but I, finding her name frequently mcution- 
e/, not with that kindness [ am sure she 
deserves, put it into my pocket with silence 
aud surprise. Indeed, were it in peuple’s 
power that live in a court with the ap- 
pearance of favour, to do ail they desire for 
their friends, they might deserve their anger, 
and be blamed when every thing does not 
happen right to their minds; but that, | 
believe, Never was the case of any onc: 
andin this particular of Mr. Gay, thus far 
Tknow, and so far I will answer for, that 
she was under very great concern that 
hything better could be got for him; and 
he trendship upon all other occasions in 
Her Own power that she showed him, did 
_ look like a double-dealer. 

As to that part concerning yourself and 
ner, J SUppose it is my want of com- 
genie ne [ cannot find out why she 
on ho A ‘e vive you advice when 
of Pw * which had all the appearance 
i a oP» rape aa and right judg- 
en 40 ror Ht alter that the court did 
believed ‘ > wanted, and she both 
feale > i wished they would, was it her 
bev pent feast, [ cannot find out that you 
‘ave hitherto proved it upon her And 
hough you say you lame * aig ae 
a : Y you lamented the hour vou 
‘ad seen her, yet I cannot tell how to sup- 
Pose that your good pies penny sella ) 

mute anos od sense and justice can 
‘ My thing to her, because it did not 


“AOL jus ‘ 
cs id tas she endouvoured and hoped 
* BUUIL 


| 





‘ As to your creed in politics, { will hearti- 
ly and sincerely subseribe to it; that L de- 
test avarice im courts —corruption In 
ministers—~schisas in 
fawning betrayers of the church i mitres ; 
but at.the same time, [ prodigiously want 
an infallible judge to determine when it is 
really su: for, as I have lived long in the 
world, and seen many changes, | know those 
out of power and place always see the fiults 
of those who are ta, with dreadful large 
spectacles; and I dare say, you know many 
instances of itin Lord Oxtord’s time. But 
the strongest in my memory is Sir Robert 
Walpole being first pulled to pieces in the 
year 1720, because the Suuth Sea did not rise 
high enough; and siace that he has been to 
the fullias well banged about because it did 
rise too high. So experience has taught me 
how wrong, udjust, and senseless party fic- 
tions are; therefore Lam determined never 
wholly to believeany side or party against the 
other: and, to show that [ will not, as my 
friends are in and out of all sides, so my 
house receives them all together, and people 
meet here that would fight in any other 
place. Those of them that have great and 
good qualities and virtues | love and admire, 
in which number is Lady Suffolk ; and L do 
like and love her, because I believe, and, as 
far as | am capable of judging, know her to 
be a wise, discrect, honest, and sincere 
courtier, who will promise no farther than 
she can perform, and will always perform 
what she docs promise; so now you have 
my creed as t» her. 

‘Lthought I had told you in my last—at 
least Lam sure i designed it—that I desire 
you would do just as you like about the 
inonument, and then it will be most un- 
duubtedly approved by 

‘Your most sincere and faithful servant, 

Ii. GERMAINE, 
(To be continued.) 
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The Little Historians: a New Chronicle of 


in Church and 
By Jre- 


/Esop In 
‘ 


the Ajjuirs of England, 
Siale, belween Lewis and Paul. 
author ot 


FrreRYS Tay Lor, 
Rhyme, fc. $vols. 18mo. with Frontis- 
pieces, London, 1824. 


Tuc art of writing books for children is 
hardly appreciated as it deserves to be: it 
seems to be generally believed that this spe- 
cies of composition requires but avery mo- 
derate capacity, and indeed, as it Is for the 
most part executed, such may be allowed 
to be the case; but to be properly done it 
demands a very peculiar tact. It is by no 
meaus the easiest thing to be able to con- 
vey information and instruction 10 a manner 
at once perfectly perspicuous and Interest- 
ings—to be fanuliar without being trivial, 
and to look at the subject from the point of 
view in which it will appear most interest- 
ing and most intelligible to those for whom 
the work is designed. As an example ot 
the kind of talent which we consider best 
adapted to this specks of writing, we may 
mnention the exsccllent aud popular work of 
‘Evenings at Home, aud some ot Miss Edve- 


worth's producti lis. Speaking of which 


latter, a recent writer observes * they are in 
my opimion by far the best-weritten of ber 
works, delightful as all her writings are. It 
perhaps shows more talent to adapt herseit, 
as she has done, to a particular age and -ail 
its tresh youny feelings, than to write whole 
folios of yrave, important matter.” In tact, 
to write childishly and to write for children 
are two very ditlerent things, although the 
generality ot those who attempt the laticr 
seen not to be aware that any thing else 
is requisite than to do the lormer, We well 
know that there are many who atleet to 
regret that books cuntaioing common sense 
should be substituted for the barbarous and 
Insipid nonsense furmerly put into the hands 
of children. Such persous view with regret 
the banishment of the histories of Tom 
Thumb, and Jack the Giaut-killer, from the 
nursery library. We,on the other haud, re- 
joice at it, not however that we at all ap- 
prove of the opposite extreme. We do not 
think it necessary that little boys and girls 
should prate de omuiscebili, or that they should 
have miniature cacyelopedias, compendiums 
of jurisprudence, and manuals of theology ; 
but we do cou-ider it of importance that 
their curiosity should be weil directed, and 
exercised upouw subjects adapted to their 
faculties and their age. 

The dialogue torm adopted by the author 
is excellently adapted to the purpose of ex- 
planation, illustration, and conunent, and 
acguaits of a variety of pleasant and familiar 
remarks, that otherwise could hardly tave 
been introduced. Each of the two boys, 
Lewis and Paul, read their respective por- 
tions of the narrative, their father, uncle, 
and other members of the family circle 
aking their observations as the history 
proceeds. The following extract, relative 
to British antiquities, is a fair specimen ot 
the amusing and familiar manver ia which 
the author conveys much useful informa- 
tion :— 

* Futher.—Those things which remind 
well-informed persons of the Ancieut Bri- 
tons, and which are still to be seen in many 
parts of England and Wales, are barrows, 
cairns, or tumuli, Druidical temples, or cir- 
cles of stones, moaumental stones, or pillars ; 
recking stones; rock idols; cromlechs; re- 
mains of intrenchments, and of those very 
aucient roads called streets. Now, I dare 
say, all this sounds very puzzling at present, 
but L hope, in a few minutes, it will be suf- 
ficiently explained. 

‘ Lewis.—1 know what a street is, already. 

* George. —Aud I know what a barrow ts. 

* Father.—Do you kuow what a post is? 

‘ George.—It is a great upright piece of 
wood, that people may run against in the 
dark. 

* Kather.—Did you ever carry a letier to 
it, or did it ever bring one to you? 

* George, laughing.—O papa, no; but IT 
see what you meau: that is another surt of 
post. 

* Father.—So you see that word means 
two very ditterent things, and so do the 
words street and burrere sometimes, which 
wuderstaund wpiesenily NA barrow 


vou will 





tnacde by the Ancient Britous is a mount, or 
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hillock of earth; acairn is a heap, or hil- 
lock of stones, and these are also called 
tumull. 

© Lewis.—Then a mole-hill is a barrow ? 

* Father.—No. It is a tumudlus, for that 
word means a little hill of any kind; but 
barrows and cairns are hills raised by hu- 
man labour over the graves of the dead. 

‘ Now the Britons, like many other na- 
tions, seemed to be very anxious that their 
dead should in some way be thought of, or 
kept in mind by the living, as long as possi- 
ble; and so, with much toil and patience, they 
heaped prodigious mounts of earth over 
their bodies. These are the most lasting 
monuments that can be contrived; for who 
would be at the pains of carrying them 
away? an enemy must be in a wonderful 
rage indeed, to try: so they are pretty safe 
from men; and, as they cannot be hurt by 
wind, or rain, or tempests, they are as safe 
fromtime. Twothousand years have rolled 
over these graves of the Britons; yet there 
they lie, as secure as ever; but the bodies 
of many English kings, which were placed 
beneath grand buildings, only three or four 
hundred years ago, could not now be found.’ 

* * * ’ o > 

* Father.—It is quite true, that many per- 
fect skeletons of the Ancient Britons have 
been discovered by digging deep into these 
barrows andcairns. They have been found 


with the knees drawn up, as placed in their 


graves; and parts of the cloth in which the 
body was wrapped, with the pins that fast- 
ened it, have also been seen, Spears, 
lances, axes, bows and arrows, are generally 
found with these skeletons, and frequeutiy 
-arthen pots and pans, which are supposed 
to have contained fvod ; for pagan nations, 
whether civilized or not, seem to have 
thought that things needful to the living 
might, in some way, be of service to the 
dead. 

‘ But the Britons, we find, like many other 
ancient nations, sometimes burned the bo- 
dies of their dead; for in some barrows and 
cairns are found urns, or earthen vessels, 
containing ashes and bones half consumed 
by fire. This burning of dead bodies is 
calied, by antiquaries, cremation, 

‘So much for the barrows and cairns which 
cover the graves of the Ancient Britons: 
you will now knew what is meant when you 
hear them mentioned. ‘They are most fre- 
quently seen in the west of England, in 
Wales, and in Kent. 

‘ Lewis.—1 should like very much to sce 
one. 

‘ Father. —Now you have heard about 
them, you might; else, if you had seen one, 
you would not have thought it worth look- 
ing at a second time. 


‘As for Druidical temples, or circles of 


stones, I have not much to say about them 
but that—there they are; for nobody knows 
exactly when they were set up, how they 
were set up, or for what purpose they were 
intended. In some parts of England, but 
not in many, are seen blocks of stone, from 
ic to twenty feet in height, set up on end. 
They stand generally in circles, and so we 
may very safely call them cireles of stones ; 








but we are by no means so sure that they 
were Druidical temples. It seems very 
likely that they were, because cromlechs, 
which we know pretty well were the a/tars 
or tables upon which the Druids otiered 
their sacrifices to their gods, are commonly 
found within these circles, or near them; 
and also barrows and cairns, which seem to 
prove that they were accounted sacred 
places. The most astonishing circles of 
this kind are to be seen in Wiltshire and 
Cornwall, but the best of all is Stone Henge, 
upon Salisbury Plain. Cromlechs are found 
more frequently ; and a very curious one is 
to be seen in Kent. There ts a large block 
of stone placed sloping upon three upright 
ones; these form a cavity, which is called 
Kitt’s Colty House; now you know what 
sort of a thing a crom/ech is, 

‘ The stones, which stand in circles, are 
very much like what are called monwmenial 
stones, or pillars. But these often stand 
alone, or with one or two smaller ones near 
them. We have to guess as much about 
them as the others. They do not appear to 
have been grave-stones or mile-stones, nor 
we they cut into any shape to make them 
look like idols. All we know is, that it was 
a custom, with very ancient nations, to set 
up stones or pillars to put them in mind of 
any remarkable event. You may recollect 
that this is often mentioned in the Bible. 
In the 28th chap. of Genesis, you will find 
that Jacob did the same thing; and it is cu- 
rious, that in Asia and in most parts of the 
continent of Europe, are to be seen, tall 
stones, standing up, just like those in Bri- 
tain. ‘There is one to be seen at Rudston, 
in Yorkshire, which is twenty-four feet in 
height, nearly six feet in breadth, and two 
feet three inches in thickness, 

‘ As for a rocking stone, or logan, as it is 
called, I think it would amuse you very 
much if ic did not frighten you. It is a 
large piece of stone, or rock, which stands 
balanced upon suv very small a part, that a 
person may move it backwards and for- 
wards by leaning against it, ull it seems as 
if it would fall, yet it never does; what these 
were intended for, nobody can teli.’ 

After these quotations it 1s needless to 
say that itis an admirable little wark to 
put into the hands of the jnvenile reader, 
and we doubt not but we shall be excused 
from having gone somewhat out of our way 
in order to notice it. 

——4 >} 


Aureus ; or, the Life und Opinions of a Sove- 
reign. Written by Himself. 12mo. pp. 
438. London, 1824. 

Mosr of our readers have read the £ Adven- 

tures of a Guinea,’ a work which has 

avowedly suggested © Aurcus.” The sub- 


ject is an admirable one, and affords great 


scope for geaius, tor there are few persons 
into whose pocket aguinea or a sovereign 
does not sometumes enter. Money is indeed 
almost the only universal and connecting 
link which unites all classes of society 3 and 
could we really trace the progress of a 
smuea or a sovercien fromthe Mint through 
all its passuges, nothing would be more 1- 








TS 


teresting. We should see it squande 

the card-table or the race-conrse — 
easy transitions in payment of a arene bill 
thence passing perhaps toa banker to be 
re-issued, or to pay some tradesman - 

gradually gliding into the pocket of 

mechanic ona Saturday night, wheretene 
mains but a few hours, emerging in “4 
cases to purchase a Sunday’s dinner: 
others, changed and partly consumed i 








public house; and in a few sent to the pawn. 
broker’s, to redeem the clothes which ne. 


cessity, extravagance, or thoughtlessness had 
caused to be pledged in the early part of 
the week. Oncea quarter, perhaps, it may 

be seen in the possession of a maid-servant 

when it is carefully folded in some half. 
dozen papers and put in the securest comer 
of her box; or, if very fresh, it may, 23 a 
present to a favourite child or goddaughter, 
be securely lodged in a wooden or crockery 
box set apart for that purpose, and not in 
appropriately called a * Thrift Box :’ such 
are a few instances of the ordinary course 
of action of a guinea or a sovereign; there 
are a thousand others, ordinary and extraor 
dinary, proper and improper, in which they 
change hands in the every-day occurrences 
of life ; and a person of observation might 
find ample scope for reflection on every 
transition, from the thoughtless dissipation 
of the spendthrift to the devouring rapacity 
of the miser. 

The author of Aureus,’ like the old 
historians, begins at the creation—not of 
the world, but of the sovereign of the Mint, 
its journey to the Bank of England, and 
thence to §Mr. Timothy Serip, the quon- 
dam hair-dresser, now a money-lender and 
stock-broker.’ The auther evidently makes 
many of his characters portraits, and we 
half suspect that Mr. Timothy Scrip hasa 
prototype in a stock-broking ci-devant har 
dresser, who died some years ago, worth 
nearly half a million of money. The 
sovereign is not, in our author's hands, a 
merely passive agent; but he observes, 
reasons, and reflects—volten, we confess,very 
sensibly. His nest chapter is decidedly per 
sonal, and there are few readers but, in the 
Monsieur Poplar of the French planter, will 
recognise Mr, Alderman Birch. In Mr. 


| Scrip’s transaction we find a notice of a 


real character, well known in Fleet Street, 
Cheapside, and the Bank, and of which the 
following is a correct account. In describe 
ing the Royal Exchange, the author saysi— 
*QOn the walls around the interior of the 
pirzza, placards and advertisements of all 
descriptions are exhibited in every variety 
of furm, to catch the gazer’s eye. Accord: 
jinx to the professions which they severaly 
contain, all the wants and wishes of mar 
kind can be supplied, all the disorders it 
cident to humanity can be cured, all the 
evils prevalent in society can be prevente’. 
It is your own fault if you be burned ; 
vour hed; for here is the Fire-escape. be 
is the shipwrecked seaman’s fault it he 
drowned ; tor there is the L 
what is much more efhcac 
mariner’s opinion, the precio 
“ which may be had of Mrs. 
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we hithe for the moderate pi ice of TEN 
panes "" Here is a facetious nofa bene 
ee - Butche! the younger, and therea | 
Peal a! , - 7 th : ‘ - i 
fom from the knicht of the | 


nodist n 
Yedical 
at a he only female figure in 
Lo r } “bench by the side of my 
dering on the ve *. re 
aster. sie 1s dressed in deep mourning, 
eh a reticule on her linger. Her cheeks 
and even her lips are painted ; and she 
fyncies herself a lady of wealth and high 
Some years ago she had an only 
brother, a clerk in the Bank of England, 
who was the chief support of herseif and 
their widowed mother : his premature death 
reduced them to poverty, and deranged the 
‘atellects of his sister. Sne has continued 
la appear in black ever since, and cannot 
tyrega the professional idea that her brother 
left her a handsome fortune, the ilusive re- 
ceipt of which ts with her the occupation of 
every day. For this purpose she 1s assi- 
dyous in her visits to the Bank: the clerks, 
‘misfortunes, 
humanely fall in with her humour; and she 
18 chiefly supported by their eleemosvuary 
enntributions, which she benignantly con- 
siders as part ofa dividend that is her due 
in behalf of her deceased relative. She is 
vow looking at a dirty GoLpsuiiu’s 
Almenack, to see if it be one of the uume- 
rous red-letler days, that prevent her, as 
she says, from transacting business at thie 
Bank. With these she 1s in general as well 
nequainted as amy clerk in the establish- 
ment, She remarked, while restoring the 
pddy calendar to its old station in her 
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late majesty was not particularly easy of 


' be inquired into, and ber children sent t> 
access to persons 10 high bite 5 aud liescldom, : 


} ; 

1; SCi) 

<< ON naa 

| ‘The monarch put .a five-; 
fiato a common printed Bible, and 


ai. 


ound note 
wrote 


MlrSOon, however 


a . ane 
| beheve, admitted aii y I 
i+. = Sa 
distineuished tor birth or tal nts, ti a 


famhar qanser to bis table. But he was | with his own band upon the title-page, 


extremely fond of entering into conversa- |‘ Tue cirr or Georce RR. 10 Hanna 
a » § , . » , . . 
tion with the lower and middle ranks of | Porrs,’ adding the day of the month and 


society ; and few individuals of tuis deserip- | the date of the year. The king then de- 
tion resided long in tiie neiwibourhooed of | livered it to the gentleman, with these words, 
Windsor without having, at some tine or} * Let this be scut immediately; for it is our 
other, held discourse with King George the | wish, that every subject in these realins 
Third. should be able to read the Bible.’ 

** Some years ago,” said Mr. Brisket, ‘This poor woman has been offered, at 
“ there was a boy in my employment in} vartous times, since his Majesty's decease, 
the capacity of a shepherd. Ile was a | eonsiderabie sums of money for this pre- 
thick-set, sun-burnt, sturdy fellow, about 
ten years old, with coarse features, and a 
bristly red head of hair, § and each par- 
ticular hair did stand on end like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine.’ One sultry summer's | 
day, while he was seated ona bank near | 
the road-side, watching his flock with a 
book in his hand, the king happened to be 
walking that way unattended, which was | must acknowledge that 
frequenly the case at that period, His | volume. 
Majesty marched upto the boy, and thus | 
accosted him: § What, what, what book is | 7p, 
that?” The little red-headed urchin gruiily z 


replied, ‘ A spelling-book !’)—* Aye, Dyche, 
} 


} cious volume, which she as constantly 
tuses to selb, and often declares that 
will never part fromiat and 
that, if it please God, she will die with at 
unde Yr her 

Although we cannot award a very high 
praise to this work, and the affair of the 
late Queen is introduced in bad taste, yet we 
Aureus is & pleasing 


vhile she li Cs > 
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Morning and Evening 
Morn i ff Q 
Prayers for Lvicate Persons and Families. 
12ino. pp, #03. London, 182. 
4 


lorning and Evening Sacri- 


Sacrifice, or 


Dyche, Dyche, a good author! Can you 
spell?’ © A little’—* Let’s licar you try,’ 
said the king, as he took the book trom the 
boy. 

‘<< ft must have been curious to see the 
monarch of a great empire assuming the 
character of a country pedagogue, with a 
spelling-book in his hand, and uearing the 


ALTNGUGH the ‘I 
' fice is notofthat class of works which is best 
' suited to ourjournal, yet we have seen it so 
{ frequently on the tablesof the friends whom 
| we have visited, that we earnot withhold a 
slight notice, particularly as it is a great 
! favourite with a maiden aunt, who has done 





pocket, “that she couid do no business at 
the Bank to-day ;” and, with a gracious 
courtesy to all around, she twisted her re- 
teule on her finger, and departed. I 
could not avoid ejaculating, “ Alas! poor 
human nature !’?? 

tis not to London that our author con- 
tines his sketches, and indeed his work 
would bear but a bad resemit:!ance to reality, 
if he kept his sovercign always within the 
sind of Bow Bells. In the account of 
Windsor, we find a few anecdotes of his 
ate Majesty, which display the monarch in 
an amiable domestic light:— 

‘In spite of his occupation, I never 
passed through the bands of any individual 
who had wore genuine politeness than the 
Windsor butcher ; for, Do as you would be 
done by, one of the many simple maxims of 
( unistianity, is superior to all the elaborate 
Tules of good breeding that have been in- 
vented by my Lord Chesterticld. 


‘ 


: { churl his lesson. ‘Can you spell t jus the honour of a good niche in her will, 
ragged Chur. his lesson, _an you speii two | . : : 
(wre eT Yes. I can’—¥* Cc ne A n. let Out of deference to her, Or perhaps in 
Syisaluecsi-—— 1Cs, an, ome tien, ie 
~ 


aa e. let us sec. Apnor V—A-b ab. b-v-t order to converse with her on her favourite 
gy, . “e Py hos 1 he gages and +] subject, we have read the book, from the 
| a de age “Cc ab in ard goo = buy: word ¢ the’ in the tithe -page to the * printed 
ioheet See A . in ie aie el Fi ) by Oliver and Boyd,’ at the end of Pe gc 

Can you read as well as you can spell? Do! aud bay teel otes hesitation wy saying, that 
: Pan Shin cand Cae ide? | the Moray and Evening Sacrifice is a 

too poor to send me to | work which any person may read to advan- 

ak she wekhee ae at tage,—-which the Christian must admire, 

ie 1 : tigate respect. 





| 3 
you go to school } 
¢eo¢ \Ivy mother is 


i school; and she has 


1 rt « j 
| 4: 1: , vines ana the pre 
| Bible, which is so torn, and the leaves so | t 
dirty and dov’s-cared, that we can’t make pe 
oe 2 

at ai 

ry" % : +o coe 
Ahats | ity, pity, pity ! 
name? Where does she live? 

¢< ¢ Tier name is Hannah Pots, and she 


| 
| lives in Dirty-foot | ; 


lk out 
eee 6 





What's her | h wep, rg-hom, ee er tang Finne: a Story 
-" of the New Veorld, 3 vols, 12mo. New 
York and London, 1824. 

We really ‘take shame to ourselves,’—we 

believe that is the phrase,—though there 

are any things we would sooner take, for 
suttering this excellent novel to remain some 
| five months on our table—no, not our table, 
| but in our * dock,’ untried : had the author 

' been an Englishman, be would Have had 

an habeas corpus long ere now—or some 


lane. 
‘« The king took out a pencil and wrote | 
and departed, 

the rude and 


| . j -™ 
| down the name and address, 
| to the great disappointmeut oi 





| surly young shepherd ; who, with the cun- 

| ning peculiar to some in Jow life, pretended 
. . . - . , : ; . 

‘to be ignorant of the King’s person, when 


a) . : , . } at 
Sit. Brisket was a ere: avourite with | ; ie same time be knew very well to wiom 
his late Maj ti Ge. . afte helapaien i - the yard agi “ : ; member would have moved the Ilouse 
ee, MAeCSTY eorve the “dd: and he: pe was taiking. : . . 2 , 
delivtire : Fe she A hire b BUG He i S was oe . — . = (nail | of Commons in his” behalf. We will 
Wghts to relate a number of traits charac- |  * ‘ On his Majesty’s return to the Castle, 7 . wee wer s 
teristic of ¢] Rac sheesh te een eet Tee Sin Alani tial | not, at this eleventh hour of criticism, enter 
otc et the goodness and familiarity dis- | he called for the centleman who then actec | ‘ato any detail of this nadel, oF mela Ge 
vedi ts  . 4, ’. | : “5 Nee A agony amie into any detail his novel, or eive a single 
! a by this aniable monarch. His majesty | as his private and confidential secretary, |” ree : J Aware 
LOVE, Y »« +} , 7 ; g = “* . ‘ . 7 i? " Bas re\e ; & . : , ‘ Cie ‘ ‘ ‘ . har ‘ 
pment to talk with him on the sul- -and said, 6 Phereis é at Wiailit ¢ i Cau¢ elbiOll | : pk . ~ thy: , , hh: ’ Pi ict Ve . 
i. Ureeding and feeding cattle; and be { amongst the poor ps i OUF Ben ! od the whole of the three 1 s. S 
if ares , el, >. : > : ~ ® + +, l 4 ; ~ > “hen bg . . = 4 
‘ares, that the king was an uncommonly | hood :—tlus ougit not tot aa < os ee ro 
‘ . iud _ . } _ r ° : , / . aoe eee tet aria ‘ : | > S258 , | e VJ ‘ i i 
JVUY Of 12 Ie \ SO mimnic 7 yier he ellvel A ACCOMG.I2 bs 4 :aicG- i. , 
; Mh tiie quahiti So 0) MOTE ana | Must be a cic t ; “page , Tak not seen tie work, th, riust ow us 
Pies and that he was ti e best prace | tion, and the woman Must be expressly to bs cuditulale Ghiee ta ‘. Le ag : 
~ OSUBeP i the connty of Berks, ithat the boos 1s @ git from ourselves, as i | to come. Koninesmarke is in | thee ’ 
} } j , j e ° ’ r ‘ - . - Veeranee } ney pitgec i: ad vt c. x4 LS! : Cis itt sa mVoe 
Ty MONESt other “anecadoies which Mir. | reward for her perseverance in teecitty Hel el flat t ssed the Al ’ 
mils ’ rol} = : 3 a . ae — cier eT ® , \ aii ia ‘ » RESAR £2409 > 2 . i 4 Saaedatl 
et related, was the followine:--His ‘son toread. Her circumstances must also 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 








The Universal Review, or Chronicle of the 
Literature of all Nations. No. [. 8vo 
pp. 192. London, 1824. 

Wuewn we first saw this work announced 

we suspected that it was to be a mere re- 

gister of new works, with critiques such 
as those which occupy the last few pages of 
syne old monthly reviews: a Chronicle 
of the Literature of all Nations! said we, 
and immediately began to inquire whether 
our friend, the Rev. Samuel Leigh, the Ara- 
bic Professor at Cambridge, or Robert 

Jones, the linguist, or what other learned 

pundit, bad undertaken the herculean task. 

The appearance of the work has, however, set 

at rest all doubts on the subject, and with- 

out atall mmpeaching the merits of the Uni- | 
versal Review, we mustsay that its second, if | 

Not its first title, is anything but justified in | 

the first number; for it only contains speci | 

mens of the literature of four nations, and | 
those nations with which our intercourse 1s 
the most frequent. 

The Universal Review, however, presents 
considerable variety of subjects. We have 
politics, theology, comedy, hydrography, 
geography, biography, pathology, and nu- 
merous other aphys and o/ogys, all treated of 
and dismissed with singular rapidity. The 
work; so far as we have looked into it, ap- 
pears to us rather analytical than critical 
und totally avoids those long essays which 
distinguish the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews—works which ought rather to 
be called political, literary, and scientific 
essays, than reviews. Assuch, the Universal 
Review clashes less with those bufsy critical 
works than some others that have succeedcd 
them, and may theretore probably obtain an 
orbit of its own, in which it may ‘keep 
moving,’ asthe man in the play says. In 4 
another respect the Universal Review dif- 
fers from those we have just mentioned: it 
comes much closer to the present ume, and, 
so far as we can judge from a very cursory 
glance, is not marked by any violent political 
asperilics. 








+ +O be 
The Camera, or Art of Drawing mn Water | 
Colours; with Instructwns for Sketching | 
from Nature, comprising the whole Process | 
of Water-Colourcd Drawing, &c. By J. | 
Hassen.. vo. pp. 22. London, 1824. 
Some years ago Mr. Hassell published a 
Treatise on the Art of Sketching from Na- 
ture and Painting in Water Colours, with a 
view to enable the young artist to make him- 
self master of this profes. ion without aid of 
atutor. The Camera is an improvement on 
that work (which passed through several 
editions), and it also carries the pupil some- 
what further in the art. So simple and ex- 
plicit are the instructions of Mr, Hassell, that 
they can scarcely be misunderstood by any 
person who possesses even an ordinary por- 
tion of genius, and that necessary concoimi- 
tant, industry, without which eminence in 
apy artis unattainable. Three engravings, 
or rather one engraving in the three several 
staves of the art, will be a considerabie help 
to the student who resorts to this useful 
“handmaid to the art’ of diawing in water 
coluurs. 








Dolby’s Universal Histories. Hume's Eng- 


land. Vol. 1. London, 1824. 
We have heard that a few of the London 
booksellers feel some uneasiness at the 
cheap reprints; if so, they are wroug, 


for whatever tends to diffuse a love of read- 
ing must serve the bookselling trade; and 
although persons who can purchase Hume 
and Smollet’s History for some twenty or 
thirty shillings may not purchase an edition 
at three times the price, yet, having once 
imbibed a taste of reading, they will become 
anxious to see new books, and then coimpen- 
sate for whatever deficiency there may he in 
the sale of standard works. We shall not 
be expected to enter into an elaborate re- 
view of a work so well known as Hume's 
Ifistory, yet we cannot omit noticing the 
present edition, which, while it preserves 
all the correctness of the text, tllustrates it 
by numerous well-executed engravings, 
inide expressly for this edition. As au ap- 
pendix to the work, which may either be 
bound up with it, in a separate volume, or 
omitted, are a series of questions on the 
history, with references to the passages 
where the solutions are to be found. These 
are well calculated to instruct youth, and 
to refresh the memory of readers of a ma- 
ture age. [tis a neat, cheap, and correct 
edition. 
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MEDITATIONS BY MOONLIGHT. 
No. 1V. 
* Nunc ego te in hac re mihi oro et adjutrix fies. 
TERENCE 
THE classical reader, when he glances 
at the motto of the present lucubration, 
will not need to be reminded of the fa- 





ble of ‘he Old Man and his Ass, since 


every school-boy hath the tale by heart, 
thouzh experience have not yet confirmed 
to him tts moral. Some half centur 
ago, ere yet neglect had chilled the 
warmth of his youthful aspirations, at 
the early age of twenty, M sent 
to the printer’s the eusions of his fan- 
cy, blended with the labours of his 
thoughts. The pride of a fond parent 
had educated him to hopes beyond his 
circumstances, and he was placed in 
one of the learned professions. Of a 
mind ambitious and noble, of manners 
amiable and inflexible, he spurned to 
remainat the base, when, as be thought, 
the summit was within his reach; and 
he disdained his mediocrity, since it 
might compel him to joi in the chi- 
canery and juggling carried on to a de- 
plorable extent in the profession of 
which he was to become a member. 
The straitened income of his parents 
rendered his education defective, and 
at the age of thirteen he was injudi- 
ciously taken from academic studies, 
and de voted toa pursuit less congenk | 
to his temper, and made the servant of 











a 
a man whose moral laxit 


vy but j M4 
responded with the day-dre Il cop. 


‘AM aboiy 


virtue in which our boyish hero } 
indulged. His apprenticeship fn 
on without aught worthy a : 


COMMent, 


and, as I said previously, before he we 
) 2s 


twenty, he determined to distinguish 
himself as a poet; he also hoped to - 
quire the reputation of a philosopher. 
after selecting from the stores which the 
prolific spring-time of his imagination 
had created, he ventured to Offer his 
little book for the eye of day to oaze 
upon. : mean not to expatiate Upon 
his merits—even his enemiesallowedhe 
had such—and I shall therefore tak. 
them for granted; neither shall | es 
tenuate or attempt to palliate his faults. 
they were, however, principally the ¢ dyl. 
cla vitie of a young poct. But I wish 
to narrate the history of his publication: 
the first open notice taken of it was by 
a young iriend, like himself a minstrel, 
but a minstrel with a golden lyre; by 
his concealed hand was written ina Des 
riodical of the day, that the work in 
review was a ‘rara avis,’ a © bold ef. 
fort of genius,’ and an effort  praisewor. 
thy as bold;’ the extracts made fromit 
were selected with judgment, and dis. 
played to advantage, but the review whieh 
they adorned was of too obscure a na. 
ture, to further the sale. He next re. 
ceived a letter from a bard of acknow- 
ledged reputation, lauding his labours, 
and declaring with what pleasure he 
hastened to offer his friendship to the 
young aspirant; following this letter, 
which was couched in terms at once 
amiable and dignified, a critical notice 
of his book appeared in a literary jour 
nal, which set out with praising the 
motives which had caused the. publi- 
cation, expressing wishes for the success 
it merited, and quoting as felicitous pas- 
sages some descriptions of nature : had 
it stopped here it had been well, but, 
as if acritic could not for a moment 
cease to be morose, it held up as the 
models of our writer poets in them- 
selves inferior to most; this was a pre 
paratory stroke, felt keenly by him, but 
unperceived by his friends. Then fol 
lowed, by another reviewer, a severe aud 
pitiless attack upon his writings, 
which it was shamelessly and unblush- 
ingly avowed as_ the critic’s opi 
that not one of the subjects but ‘ wa 
dishgured by strange expressions, ab- 
surd phrases, and words anything but 
poetical ;* his most favourite ideas wel 
denounced as _puerile conceits, his “ 
laboured images laughed at as childis" 
fancies, and the whole upbraided 4 
evidencing false taste and false feeliDs: 
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duced by orange “— 

+ he public was the 
f iarodoction Oy individual who was 
persecution ed with him ; in short, he | ' 
tall act ied as for the first time inj} 

7%. death, Itis a mis- 
his life - gh yen who imagine an 
raken ee liable to personal suifering 
ome” werity of criticism : the lash 
from the severity ; 
‘self might not draw tears from the vic- 
‘he. eontunely generated by it, are il 
every case beyond endurance, if the 
wretch devoted to such cruelty be 
oung and gentle-hearted. 

To return into the highway of narrative, 
fom the field in which | had digressed, 
—» addressed a copy of his poems 
to another editor, who, whatever may 
he his name or whatever the length 
of his editorial experience, received 
with kindness, and treated with tender- 
ness, the stranger that had been recom- 
mended to his protection ; in the high- 
est manner he complimeated the youth- 
ful author, and with a warmth of fecl- 
ing which hath no parallel, a delicacy 
which hath no sentiment unsurpassed 
by any rival instance, eulogised the ho- 
ney of this virgm comb, and slightly 
hinted at those modifications which in a 
second edition would pass for impreve- 
ments; but even this tone of candid 
praise, enforced by a contemporary’s 
unqualified applause, could not stay 
the torrent of popular contempt, or dis- 
turb the waters of apathy, by which a 
malign critic had deluged the little 
island, green with youth and weak with 
immaturity, raised by the hand of the 
poet. 
_ it was some years before a second 
impression of the work was called for ; | 
and it was while re-pernusing the 
opinions of his critics, collating and 
comparing the approvals and emenda- 
tions of his friends, that the bard ejacu- 
lated the ‘sentiment which heads this 
paper; for one had pronounced it 
better if his preface had been « none 
atall,’ in opposition to another, who 
declared it contained proofs of a mind 
highly embued with honourable senti- 
ments, and well stored with useful 
knowledge ;~-one approved his sonnets, 
another said they were not sonnets at 
all ;—this lauded his descriptions, that 
Converted them into ridicule ;—now his 
bursts of feeling were full of pathos, 
fire, and eloquence,—now they were 
cold, turgid, and bombastical; his 
lyrics were by this person considered 
aay the laurel, by that deemed in- 

“nor to the ballads of the streets. 
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n the pride of hope, to anoint his limbs | 


for the combat, had fallen beneath the | 
power of unequal strength; and when 
summoned to revise his labours, by the | 
tardy justice of a repentant public, the 
littie strength that yet remained to him 
but the scorn which it causes, and vanished for ever, at the recoliection of 
the unkindness wherewith he had been 
treated. 
task which had devolved unexpectedly 


| 


In the performance of the 
} 


upon him—in the revision of his own 
writings,—he fell down and expired, a 
melancholy instance of the ettecis pro- 
duced on a young and sensitive spirit 
by the weather-cock variations of public 
sentiment. 
This sad history, though plain and 
unvarnished, hath carried me from my 
purpose, but sympathy in the fate of 
M will be mine excuse; to my 
readers the information may not be 
deemed imper*nent, that his remains 
are in the possession, (for the public 
eye at some future day) of 

THk NiGHt PONDERER, 

—_—=3 +> 

THE CLUB-ROOM. 

(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
1 AM one of those extraordinary beings 
who preter the hour of night for recrea- 
tion and exercise, and, like that sage 
animal, the owl, seldom go out during 
the day as a matter of inclination. My 
excursions are made in the dark—not, 
indeed, because | blush at my actions, 
or am apprehensive that others should 
be ashamed for me, but owing to a na- 
tural pleasure which I have in observ- 
ing the pursuits of those who, embol- 
dened by the sort of incog. which the 
hour and opportuntiy throw over them, 
are enabled to cast off their timidity, 
and show the man. 

In these my ramblings, I am fre- 
quently led to a snug httle corner of 
this metropolis, where stands a house 
whose exterior cleanliness is but a true 
type of what will be found within, Here 
| read the news, smoke my pipe, and 
enjoy my porter, envying no one, and, 
in all probability, unenvied by any one. 
You must know, most complaisant read- 
er, that in this house, like many others, 
great revolutions have taken place.— 
Thirty years ago, the Bunch of Grapes 
}was the club-room of some very singu- 





y by the calculating | ness, in their characters. ’ 
cruelty of a judge devoid of every drop | the room almost as sacred from the in- 
of the milk of human kindness, the | gress of a stranger as is a nunnery to a 
youth who, three years before, had risen | b 


They kept 


beau, or the ugly face of an affected 
coquette to the eyes of an observer. If, 
perchance, a luckless wight, tempted 
as he passed by the grateful fume of to- 
bacco or the appearance in winter of a 
cheerful fire, should presume to intrude 
himself, immediately the dons, with 
old in the chair, long since gone 
to dust, would direct their eyes and at- 
tention to him ;—whispers of * Who is 
he?’ *Do you know him?’ * Very 
easy!’ *Quite at home!’ would instant- 
ly circulate through the club; and a 
general ofhcer or a freemason making 
his appearance ata conclave in Rome, 
could not be viewed with more suspi- 
cion and distrust than was the unfortu- 
nate unknown who visited the Grapes, 
during the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century. ‘Time rolled on, 
numbering landlord after landlord with 
the dead, when my favourite house fell 
into the hands of a worthy character, 
who, from the humble station of a 
lackey, had raised himself, by dint of 
industry and carefulness, to the more 
important character of master of a 
house, where, fortune prospering him, 
he soon acquired money enough to un- 
dertake the command of the Bunch of 
Grapes. He was peculiarly qualified 
for his office: pessessing a commanding 
person, large features, marked with ex- 
treme good humour, and an amazing 
volubility of tongue, which was never 
unemployed, whether he knew any 
thing of the matter in agitation or not. 
By means of these essentials, which 
were not at all withheld or restrained 
| by a want of confidence, he contrived 
to please all hiscustomers. Having the 
happy trick of amusing equally, but in 
ditterent ways, the barrow-woman at 
the bar, the mechanic in the tap-room, 
and the gentleman (hem!) in the pars 
lour, wholesome rules, long since de- 
parted from, like some very good laws 
in the British code, were printed, 
framed, and placed over the fire-place, 
purporting that no indecorous conversa- 
tion, no swearing, would be allowed,— 
that no interruption was to be given to 
any gentleman who might choose to de- 
liver his opinion, while it attected no- 
thing tending to the injury of the com- 
pany, of manners, or of morals. A 
breach of these and other reculations 








lar and punctilious gentlemen, who, be 
ing formerly tradesmen but now men 
of independent property, had a curious 
mixture of importance and unperfec- 





‘eeds the catastrophe a record? 


tion, of self-sufficiency and obsequivus- 


was punished by fine, and, if carried to 
excess, by expulsion from the room. 
| My friend, the facetious landlord, has 
hy this time acquired a handsome inde- 
pendency; his children, too, are arrtved 
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at an age whereon example always 
makes the strongest and must lasting 
impression, aud he tells me he conteimn- 
plates removing to a scene of retirement 
and tranquillity, where he can devote 


more attention to the mental welfare of 


his family, and at the same time, after 
all his exertions, deservedly enjoy the 
vtium cum dignitate of life. ALosr. 
ae ee Se 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
WeE have for the last two months been 
in the habit of receiving two or three 
letters every week, inquiring what the 
directors of the Mechanics’ Institution 


; , ‘ ; 
were doing. We might, in the language 


of Cain (though a fratricide is nota very 
respectable authority), have answered 
—*Arewe their keeper?’ Wehave, how- 
ever, preferred waiting, in order to afford 
that time for maturing or consolidating 
an excellent institution, which in its in- 
fancy is perhaps necessary. ‘That time 
appears to us to be passed, and although 
we are unwilling to believe that the five 
months which has elapsed since the 
formation of the society has been spent 
in the disco docendo-ing of one of the 
most amrable men in society, yet we 
confess that the institution has yet done 
nothing, and that, with the exception of 
the prompt and willing subscription of 
the mechanics, the institution must begin 
de novo. An early bane of the society 
was that it has a body of laws, as long, 
zs dull, and as incomprehensible, as 
one of Jeremy Bentham’s constitutions, 
which he has ready-made for any state ; 
a second evil is, that although the soci- 
ety can boast of as Cisinterested, as en- 
thusiastic, and as honourable a man as 
ever breatlied for its president, yet he is 
either too timid or too amiable a man 
to give the tone to the persons with 
whom he has been associated. The 
fact is, that, at the commencement of 
the society, an attempt was made to 
graft on it a germ of radicalism, or 
whiggism, and such was the activity 


wholly free from that taint; a second | them to 


error was that the founders of the soci- 
ety, who had devoted their time to its 
formation, were excluded from all share 
of the management,—happily perhaps 
for themselves, for we much doubt they 
could have stemmed the torrent of party 
feeling and roused the sluggish spirit 
of the committee—the thirty wise men 
of Gotham, who have hired a lecture- 


secretary in another, and who in five 
months have done nothing but receive the 
gratuitous lectures of Mr. Millington, 
and purchase an apparatus lor some two 





| 





hundred guineas which they have not 
got any person to use. We should be 
sorry—very sorry, to breathe an unkind 
thought to any genticman connected 
with this institution, but we consider 
the interests of twelve hundred honest 
and industrious, thoueh * unwashed ar- 
tifieers,’ ought not to be trided with, and 
that they have been so is tco evident: 
the money and the time of thesubscribers 
have been trtfled with, and even now 
we see no assurance that both will not 
continue to be frittered away for many 
months longer, Of the numerous ob- 
jects of the institution there is but one 
that has been carried into ctlect, and 
that only partially. Where are the he 
biary, the reading-room, and the 
museum of machines and models? 
Where are the elementary schools? 
We shall be told that these things re- 
quire time—-we know it—they require 
money also, but the managers have had 
both time and money enough to carry 
some of these objects into effect. Ail 
that the subscribers have obtained for 
thetr money during a period of about 
five months 1s some half dozen lectures, 
which have not cost the society a sin- 
gle shilling. We donbt not that the 
president and committee have good 
intentions; but, to use the nervous 
language of an old divine, ¢ hell is paved 
with good intentions ;’ and the managers 
must bestir themselves if they hope to 
secure the confidence of the numerous 
and respectable body they represent. 
SE. 

STATE OF THE POOR IN CHINA. 

THe following interesting account of the 
state of the poor in China, is from the In- 
do-Chinese Gleaner, a periodical work 
published at Malacca, and edited by the 
celebrated Dr. Morrison, who is now on 
his way to England :— 

‘fn China, sudden and unforeseen ca- 
lamities, such asa river breaking its em- 
bankment, fire destroying a village, and 


| the like, often reduce the whole kindred 
of the parties, that the committee is not | to a state of extreme poverty, and oblige 
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room in one place, chambers for the |third, the deaf and dumb. 


beg, for which they have a public 
license. Ilan all other cases, where disease 
is not the cause of pauperism, it seems to 


| be the practice in China for the able part 


f the family to support their poor or re- 
diced relatives. 

‘The remaining classes of paupers are 
such as are diseased. “These may be di- 
vided into two large classes, viz. the clean 
and the unclean; the tirst class compre- 


| hends—first, the blind 3 second, the lame ; 
Phe unclean | 


class Consists of lepers. 
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‘Vhe number of blind poor in China is | 


astonishingly great. 
to obtain any thing even like an approxima. 
tion of the eXact proportion to that of the 


[ have not been able} 








whole population. The best-jy 
pear not to know, or perhaps they ate a 

willing to tell, for they generally eae 
they came trom another part of the con. 
try, &c. Some of them learn to a os 
on imusical iastruments and to recit ye 
for which they receive paymen! ity 
therefore may be considered as subsies,. 
by their industry; but a great Prsporti, 
of them go about as common beggars ‘. 
quently 1 companies of ten or ‘twelve 7 
which case they are attended by a wy. 
more generally two or three go to 
and guide themseives along by means oj 
long sticks, by which they seem {o foe! 
the way. . 


formed ~ 


vuide: 
gether, 


erm ad a . e i 
‘The biind and Jame sit in the stress 


and highways, and implore the charity of 
the compassionate. Leprosy is a dread. 
ful calamity in. China. It dooms tip 
wretched sulferer, even should. he reco. 
ver, toremain for ever atter an outeast troy 
his relatives. ‘This class is exceedinely 
numerous, and crowd the streets antl high. 
ways. They are seen in consideraile 
numbers near the residence of Huropeans 
at Canion. A cold winter night is usualy 
destructive to many of these miserablé 
beings 5 they might easily be restored to 
health ; yet, inthe superstitious notion 6] 
the Chinese, the restoration. of such 
health does not restore then: to any of 
the comforts of secial intercourse, not 
even to work. 

‘In Canton and other large towns 
establishinents exist for supplying the 
destitute, aged, bitnd, lame, &c. with 
Maintenance. ell 

‘No division similar to out parishes ex- 
ists in China; nor indeed any other unles 
for police regulations, and these have not 
connected with them any establishment 
for the support of the poor. 

‘Their places of religious worship are 
made, occasionally, merely the place fron 
which alms are distributed, and we have 
reason to suppo-e more from ostentaticn 
than true charitable motives. he Mane 
darins of the district sometimes also dis- 
tribute from their temples the allowance 
to the destitute, aged, blind, &c. but nm 
charitabie fund seems ever to be connect 
ed with any of their temples, considercs 
as a religious establishment; yet It seens 
to be a sentiment pretty universally 
fused, that charitable deeds are pleasing! 
heaven, and that they may deprecate | 
pending wrath. Accordingly, on cera 
days, charitable donations are made 
money, more frequently of. ree — In 
country where the necessaries of lite * 
commonly very cheap, and where a va 
rice, a little pork, or fish and vegcane: 
enable the poor to make even a comlor: 
able meal, it will be readily understoo®, 
that the condition of the poor is far [ror 
bad. Even the leper seems, !rom then , 
ture of his infirmity, to obtain SUPpHes ° 
ood with facility, and he bows to Als ™ 
fate with a degree 


of resimuauon. 
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aS 
‘ ot cultivated, and where the win- 
oy » the poor suffer much great- 
—_ dships- In proof of this it may be 
© that the northern beggars often find 
reir W8Y even to Macao. 
oe The Chinese pagan population of Ma- 
“ counmonly calculated to be from 35 
< raat The Christian population, com- 
—— ding the Portuguese, the Chinese 
ogee of Portuguese, mixtures of 
r at every degree with the original set- 
ap rte Europe, India, Africa, and the 
qrighbouring Philippine and Malay 
Islands, is under 5000. From Pimor, and 
the Portuguese settlements in Africa, 
about 100 slaves arrive annually : from 
e yarious sources, during 250 years, 


thes f . 
the present mixed race of Macao has 
sprung. They have divided themselves 


iato two classes: first, those of foreign de- 
sent; second, the Chinese descendants. 
The first preserve all the pride and conse- 
quence of the first settlers. Most real 
worth will be found among the second 
class. Each class contains a very few re- 
spectable merchants and ship-owners. [Ex- 
cepting such employments as are absolute- 
lynecessary for the outfit and manage- 
ment of their ships, every other branch of 
industry isleft to the Chinese, even to the 
management of household aifairs of pau- 
pers. From this view of the Christian in- 
habitants of Macao—a people without ma- 
nufactures, arts, or industry,—it will be ex- 
pected that pauperism of a peculiar de- 
scription must result: accordingly, we 
have the incongruous phenomenon of beg- 
gars without humility, and evea appearing 
proud i silks and face, sword and cocked 
hat, asking charity for the love of God, 
and telling you God will pay ! 

‘This may appear a singular case in the 
grand problem of charity. It may re 
quite explanation. Phe eaily missionaries 
were well provided with the means of ame- 
liorating the condition of the Neoplrytes, 
aud the encouraging circumstances attend- 
ing their first success procured for them 
ample means-of building stately churches, 
and connecting with them ample charita- 
dle funds. From these, supplies would 
be readily obtained, and perbaps the mis- 
wonares, not contemplating the possible 
latlure of these funds, were carele:s in in- 
culcating habits of industry. ‘his is tre 
hore probable, as the number of saints’ 
“ays on which it is not lawful to do any 

wl of work, without special. permission, 
ée sO many as greatly to impede every 
‘nd of labour ; and | have been informed 
Uat there is scarcely aday throughout the 
‘far on which they may not have areligi- 
agg neglecting their worldly 
an ‘ena ‘ the other hand, the Clu- 
a few days {feo few religious hindrances, 
and of a ne about the new year, 
Mt = ance on the tombs of their 
tema te teh eing nearly their only interrup- 
ever so in wos l hus, were the Christians 
a ht vege: inclined, they could 
with the roo any successful competition 

‘nese pagans. flence, they 


se 
em frem the first to have been discou- | 


raged from making any effort. 
learn to do nothing. 

‘The funds for the support of the poor 
are dilapidated very considerably of late, 
from causes which it would be painful to 
state.—Were it not that a quantity of rice, 
necessary to supply the absolute wants of 
nature is in general easily procured, many 
must starve: as it is, perhaps no part of the 
world contains a species of pauperism so 
greatly and so deservedly wretched; since 
it arises from the extinction of that princi- 
ple of shame which is perhaps the best 
preventive of idleness, the parent of po- 
verty. 

‘ Perhaps, too, from the same source 
arises that low and degraded sentiment 
which seems to view female purity wth 
indiflerence: it cannot be in lower esti- 
mation than here.—Again, if we consider 
the degree of this virtue as a correct test 
of the state of all that is dignified, of all 
that is noble, of all that is virtuous in the 
character of man—the utter inapplicability 
of any of these appellations to the de- 
graded beings of this place will show a re- 
sult equally melancholy—equally true. 
These remarks do not, of course, apply to 
the superior ranks; some might be men- 
tioned whose general conduct would do 
honour to any society. 

~_—4 pr 
ANECDOTES OF THE PRINCE DE CONTI, 

Tue following anecdotes ofthe eccentric 
Prince de Conti, who was imprisoned 
during the French revelution in the for- 
tress of Notre Dane de la Garde, at Mar- 
seilles, for a period of forty-three months, 
are translated from the Memoirs of his 
Serene Highness Antony Philip D’Orleans, 
Duc de Montpeusier, recently published 
in Paris... ‘The duke and his brother, the 
present Duke of Orleans, had previously 
been committed to the prison at Mar- 
seilless and on the 3d of April, 1794, the 
Prince de Conti became their companions 
‘We were awoke,’ says the duke, in his 
Memoirs, ‘at five in the morning, by re- 
peated knocking at the door. [| asked 
who knocked? ‘itis 1,’ replied a voice, 
which we easily recognised to be that of 








the Prince de Conti.—‘ It is I, citizens; 
they are going to shut me up with you.’ 
| f opened the deor, and, notwithstanding 
the sinister ideas that filled my mind, it 
was only by the greatest violence towards 
myself that [ could restrain the immode- 
rate propensities to laugliter excited in 
me by the extraordinary figure that pre- 
sented itself. It is impossible for me to 
give an adequate idea of the appearance 
of the Prince de Conti, with his hatr in 
papilietes, and a little horizontal three- 
cocked hat perched upon the top of his 
head, adding to his usual grimaces those 
analogous to the circumstance, and dart- 
ing his cane before him, while he ex- 
claimed, ‘What! you unfortunates, is thts 
the place?’ He was followed by his old 
and faithful valet-de-chambre, Jacquelin, 


lent air justitied the choice that had 
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made of him for this mission, On entering 
the dungeon, he said, ‘They wish to kill 
me by inches; but be tranquil, it Will not 
be so long doing; I shall be soon stifled 
in this horrible place. But you, unfortu- 
nate youths (addressing himself to us), 
how have you continued to live here 
during ten months? He then burst into: 
tears, and sitting down, remained for some 
time plunged in profound meditation. He 
then started up of a sudden, and had a 
warm dispute with his valet about the 
date of the month, he persisting that it 
was the 10th of April, when In reality it 
was but the 3d. ‘This and’ several other 
extravagances, in words and actions, almost 
persuaded. the duke and his brother that 
their old relative and fellow prisoner was 
touched in the head.’ 

‘The Prince de Conti,’ says the duke, 
‘often placed us, in spite of our utinost 
efforts, in an awkward position. Hisage, 
his misfortunes, his alarms, excited our 
sympathy ; but his language, his lamenta- 
tions, and the bizarre contrast presented by 
his dress, his manners, and his habitudes, 
to the situation to which we were reduced, 
excited at times the most  irresistuble 
laughter. It was scarcely possible to see 
or hear him, without pitying and laugh- 
ing at hin in the same moment.’ Another 
ludicrous incident relative to the Prince 
de Conti is thus told :—* One morning my 
brother and | were walking on the terrace 
when we saw, for tlie first time, passing. 
along the post, the ‘ Procession de la 
Decade.” It consisted of twelve or fitleen 
blackguard beys, dressed up as Rowans, 
and who carried the busts of Brttus, 
Marat, and Lepelletiére, as also a large 
igure of a mountain, in plaster. All the 
municipal bodies followed pompously 
this ridiculous masquerade, and a crowd 
of idlers made themselves hoarse in crying, 
‘Viva la Republico et la Montagno.” 
Thinking that this novelty might auruse 
fora moment our old companion in mis- 
fortune, we went down to tell him of it, 
and ask him to come and see this strange 
spectacle. We found him in a crimson 
damask robe de chambre, of a large branch 
and flower pattern, a night-cap garnished 
with ribands on his head, and appearing 
extremely alarined at our visit, simple as 
the motive was. ‘* What procession! what 
devil ?”? he asked us, with a most frighten- 
ed look, ‘I have no curiosity for such 
things; can | be dispensed from seping 
it?”? We assared him that nothing was 
more easy, and that we had only proposed 
itto him, supposing that he might like to 
see so curiousa sight. ‘* [f that be the 
case,”’ said he, ‘fam mucitobligedto you, 
and willaccompany you upon the terrace.” 
He did in fact come upon the terrace, and 
in the very dress which I have jost de- 
scribed, and with a large telescope in his 
hand, which he directed upon the post, 
crying out, * Where are they ? where are 
they?” In this plight he otiered so Judi- 
crous an appearance, that nat only the 


and by one of the city guard, whore ae | sentiuel could not contain himself, and burst 
VEe, | 


ont !aughingas he passed, but the risible 
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Contagion gained the soldiers at the foot of | 
the tower, and on the pont /evis. Foriu- | 
nately, the bon homme was sooccupied with | 


the procession of the Decade, that he was 
unconscious of the extraordinary 
produced by his rose de chambre, his 
night-cap, his slippers, and his wild looks. 
Some time after this, the Prince de Conti 
was released from continement, but in a 


short time he was sent out of the king- | 


dom, much against his inclination, as he 
took care to testify at the door ofevery au- 


berge on the road, where he repeated a | 


kind of formula before being forced into 
the carriage by the gens-d’armes. ‘The 
formula was as follows :—* | declare aloud, 
publicly and ostensibly, that it is only by 
superior force that [am compelled to quit 
France, and that it is against inv will and 
against the intent of the law.’’ He took up 
Ins residence in Barcelona, where he died 
at the age of 80, on the tOth March, #814,’ 








Origtial Woriry. 
THE SEXTON. 

I saw the village sexton with his spvle, 

Busy with earth,—and a small grave he made: 
I marvell’d much that the man’s face should 

show 
Such signs of contemplation and of woe ; 
For I, indeed, had ofttimes beard it said, 


Hlarden'd as clay they dig, unus’d to be 

Sorrowful as the being I did see; 

Making a home for some poor tenant's bones, 

Which must soom jay there, amongst skulls 
and stones. 

I ask’d the man why such stern look he wore.— 

Why did Iso? I made him weep the more. 

He said, the grave be made was for a sweet boy, 

His only child, which death did late destroy. 

I told him not to wail, that God oft sent 

An angel down to claim the innocent ; 

But sinners he let live, that so they might re- 
pent. 

Iie said he dug for him a plice of rest, 

And hop'd that on the cold but gentle breast, 

Earth would fall ligit; for that a piettier lamb 

Ne’er walk'd from iife’s fold, or dropp’d into the 
tomb. 

I talk’d the man to peace, and said the worm 

Should leave his childa lone,nor harm its form;-- 

And thus I left him. H. L. 
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THE LAMENT FOR THE DEAD, 
THEY lie on the plain,x— 
In their own gore sleeping 5 
Whilst the heavens are weeping 
In torrents of rain!— 
Now louder than the surge 
The thunder howls their dirge ! 
And they have no shroud— 
But yon darking cloud! 
They rise not again— 
They are tombless slain. 
How silent they sleep! 
For the tempest’s wild lashing 


effect | 


Hor they sleep on the plain, 
Aad they rise not again! 
And they have bled— 
Their life has tled— 
But, on! they diced 
Theic country’s pride! 
| Immortal fame 
Enshrines each name! 
Tien cheek the sigh, 
For all must die. 
| Mow, fill up the bow], for the battle is won; 
| Tho’ miny bave fali’n who oft have been 
here: 
| We will quaff to the fame of the deeds. we have 
done, 
Whilst we drop, for the dead, in each chalice 
a tear. 

F-dmonton. J. J. LEATHWICK. 
OOOO DCOCOOCObOPOPOPOOD 9000 008 100000 PPCCOOOTE 
MANTUA-MAKERS’ CLIPPINGS; 

OR, STRAY REMNANTS OF COCXNEYISM *, 


Do you recall one foggy night, 
We stood by Biaestyjars Bridge, 
A:d marked a little steam-boat tuss’d 
Upon the gas-lit ridge ? 


St. Paul's bell tolled the dismal tule, 
The charleys told the hour ; 

The steamn-boat reeled like tipsy men, 
Or Pisa’s leaning tower. 


Ww 


Flius all the crew were drenched in brine 
By the wind’s foaming swells ; 

But boatmen saved them at the stairs, 

And called them DIVING BELLES. 


nny 
Oli Envy once dwelt ina bulk, 
A cobbler’s bulk of ends and awls ; 
There was a fragrant sewer beneatiry, 
There was above a place for stal!s. 


This pair were happy, till one day 
Their lottery ticket proved a blank ; 
The cobbler strapp’d Dame Envy well, 
And, like St. Crispin, waxed and drank. 
Alas! the folly and the care! 
Alas! that e’er this pair did meet ! 
For Envy turned the cobbler out,— 
The cobbler turned her in—the street. 





They say that when the oyster-shell 
(Listen, greengrocers, to my dole) 
Is split, the wounded oyster gapes, 
As Love’s mouth gapes to gulp its whole. 
Thus my heart opens when a sigh 
Divides my bosom with a leer, 
And Cupid’s votaries sweetly cry, 
‘A grotto comes but once a year.’ 


Do any thing but hang me, Love: 
I cannot bear a cord from thee ; 
I wonder, sinning as I do, 
That such a catch for me should be. 
I rob you—drop and noose are one,— 
At least they set a culprit free ;— 
I trace the crime, I trace the spot, 
Where I shall soon susPENded be. 
I have mis-givings all,—oh, all ! 
Save that I'd not be hang’d in doubt ; 
Is hanging then a proof of guilt? 
Oh, surely guilt can live without. 





And the thunder’s loud clashing 

But rock their slumbers deep. 
They have rode the waves of strife— 
They have passed the bourne of life : 
Tho’ the lightnings are flashing, 
And the billows are dashing, 
Yet they fear not the flash, 
And they hear not the dash,— 


And, feeling this, it seems so strange 
That you persist in hanging me ; 

I pray thee, dearest, only trust 
My silliness, and set me free. 





* [Imitated from four songs, by L. E. L., in 


=. 
Fine Arts, 
[lustrations of the Public Build; 
London, Nos. V. and VI ‘ 


SINCE our last notice of this Work, tu | 
more numbers have appeared, of whis 
we now proceed to cive some acco, 
The first subject is St. Philip's Chang | 
in Regent Street,—an edifice poten | 
ing some handsome features, yer. 


c a 

18 of 
’ 
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OE : et a 
presenting the best-combined ensempj, 
or the most characteristic elevation 


give it not much the air of a 
edifice: another circumstance little fh. 
vourable to.the beauty of the orizins 
structure, Is the excessive meanness of the 
Ziazing of these windows, theybeinzfilled 
with little panes of coarse glass set in lead. 
Did this arise from a wish to avoid the 


seem attached to. sashes like those ip 
ordinary use?—lf so, we think this 
might have been effected with greater 
elegance and taste. The heads of oxea 
and festoons on the attic are not only 
inappropriate, but are most dispropor- 
tionably large, Considered apart fiom 
the rest of the edifice, the belfry, copied 
trom the monument of Lysicrates, cat 
not be too highly praised, and it Is cer 
tainly one of the happiest applications 
we remember ; yet this- beautiful feature 
does not cohere with the other paris, 
and is moreover greatly injured by the 
panel introduced in pedestal or: base 
on which it stands. —Bethlehem Hos- 
pital.—A_ portico does not appear al- 
together in character with such an cdi- 
fice, and still less so one of the Ionic 
order: the plainest example of the 
Doric order should have been select- 
ed, and it would have accorded better 
with the simplicity of the general ele- 
vation. Had that portion, too, of the 
facade containing the galleries been 
rusticated in a bold style, the buildiug 
would have lost nothing in severity o 
appearance, at the same time that it 
would have been rendered less bald and 
unfinished.—=-Burlington House: a beat 
tiful and pure specimen of the Italian 
style, presenting nothing very striking 
or bold, no attempt at nove'ty of ‘are 
rangement or piquant etleci, and sae’ 
out any gratuitous embellishment. . 
pleases by the excellence of its prop?” 
tions, by its symmetry, and a core 
gracefulness that captivates the eye 
the longer it dwells upon it. It . 
much to be regretted that such 4 
piece of architecture is secluded ne 
public view, and that it has bee? § 





Longuemanne’s Cunnynge Advertizer of Satur- 
day last. | 
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a section across the nave, 
This is by far the best 
ceact of 20Y that has been oven in 
pnd of this fine edifice, and af- 
at deal of information as to its 
it is on a larger scale, and is 
- eenicuous and intelligible.—St. Bride’s 
rh: there are two plates, exhibit- 
‘on and elevation of the tower 
2 ground plan, two sections, 
tion of the east end of the 
In point of taste we cannot 
aay that we greatly admire this edifice, 
either internally or externally: the 
ommaments wud details are im many re- 
spects heavy and uncouth; the forms 
and proportions of the windows bad. 
Even the steeple, although a master- 
piece in point of construction, appears 
‘yo us to have been greatly over-estima- 
ted, The upper part, or spire, has ex= 
ernally no connection with the tower 
on which it is erected. ‘This latter, 
avain, is divided in the strongest man- 
ner possible. In vain do we inquire 
why the architect has distributed the 
parts as he has done, or seek to guess 
at the interior arrangement from the 
exterior disposition. There are also many | 
uomeaning and ill-applied ornaments, 
or at least what are intended to be such, 
at once insignificant, puerile, and gro- 
tesque: whilethere iga wantofsimplicity, 
elegance, congruity, and unity of cha- 
racter. Modern architects appear to 
be universally of opinion, that in design- 
ig such an anomaly as a steeple, they 
are at liberty to adopt the wildest inco- 
herencies and extravagancies; that they 
niay heap together, at random, the most 
reconcileab:e forms,—plaeet impares 


formas sub juga ahenea sevo mittere cum 
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that the lower portion of St. Bride’s steeple 
is completely concealed by the surround- 
ing buidings, sothat in a general view lit- 
le more than the spire itself is visible. 
—The Ante-Library and Picture Gal- 
lery at Mr. Soane’s, Linco!n’s Inn 
Meids. We really cannot pay any 
great Compliment to the taste displayed 
In either of these apartments, for we are 
lar irom thinking that the professor’s 
at home’ is his most successful effort. 
Neither the general forms and propor- 


be misapplied in an apartment devoted 
to such a purpose; still elegance and 
congruity of forms, and picturesque ar- 


Architectural splendour, indeed, would 


rangement, are compatible with the ut- 
most simplicity. It is on such occa- 
sions that the real power of the artist 
is most conspicuous: the mere mecha- 
nic may heap together finery and or- 
naments, but to delight the eye by ex- 
quisite harmony of proportions, by 
unity of expression and feeling—to 
produce striking elects by apparently 
inadequate causes—to catch those finer 
and evanescent graces, which can nel- 
ther be analyzed nor compounded ac- 
cording to rule;—this, indeed, demands 
a master-hand,-*this is the triumph of 
genius and of taste.* 

Plan and elevation of Mary-le-bone 
Church: this is in many respects a hand- 
some facade, possessing simplicity, re- 
pose, and breadth of effect. The ex- 
tension of the front beyond the portico, 
and the insulated columns atthe ex- 
tremities, have a novel and not unpleas- 
ing air: of the lateral elevations we 
can speak in terms of commendation. 
The tower, with the exception of the 
ribbed octagonal dome, which termi- 
nates it, presents less incongruities than 
we generally perceive in such compo- 
silions.—“‘he remaining pcates are, a 
plan, section, and elevation of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden; an elevation of the 
Royal Exchange; and an elevation and 
pian of the Russel Institution. The last- 
mentioned building is marked by great 
boldness and simplicity, and is a 
proof how much may be effected by 
outline, proportion, and breadth of sur- 
face, independently of mere ornament. 
There is a dignified severity in this 
elevation that imparts to it considerable 





* That we are not either indiscriminate 
censurers or bigotted admirers of Mr. Soane, 
our late remaiks on the New Wing at the Bank, 
and the King’s Galicry at the House of Lords, 
will sufficiently prove. We have there borne 
our impartial testimony to his ability and 
taste— 
‘Still pleased to praise, though not afraid to 

blame.’ 
But Mr. Soane is very unequal in his produe- 
tions, and occasionally indulges in the most ca- 
pricious obliquities of taste, while at others he 





lous, nor the style of the fittings-up, 


details, embellishments, and furniture, | 
feeling for picturesque ef- 
quaint. | 


exhibit that 
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Ctand arrangement, and that ac 
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There is a 
of poverty and orna- 
>of harsh contours and inelegant 
eiline of the gallery will 


exhibits some of the lbappiest conceptions :—he 
has much dross, but he has also much sterling 
metal. We are happy, therefore, to find thatit 


| 


| planatory letter-press. 


is his intention to publish plans, elevations, sec- 
. tions, and views of his principal works at the 
Classical forms, which we. Bank, the Houses of Parhament, Law Courts, 
&c. with some private mansions, galleries, &c. 
in about one hundred quarto plates, with ex- 
With the exception of 
Laing’s Designs for the Custom-House, no im- 


crandeur:—a broad mass, almost un- 

broke by an aperture, is relieved by 

the projecting portico. Plainness does 

not here degenerate into meanness: on 

the contrary, it rather serves to heigh- 

ten the general character, with which 

it is perfectly consonant, In these re- 

spects this structure is a good model for 

buildings in which motives of economy 

preclude much embellishment, and 

which must therefore depend for their 

effect upon characteristic forms and 

picturesque outline. 

Having now examined the plates, it 

remains to say a word or two respecting 

the letter-press. In a work, like this, 

professedly architectural, it is evident 
that the accompanying text should be 

descriptive and critical rather than 
historica!, or only so far historical as it 
may tend to elucidate the actual history 
of each edifice. We regret to perceive, 
however, that this is not the case; but 
that while much information which we 

should look for is omitted, much is in- 
troduced that might well have been 
spared, as not directly illustrative of the 
subject, and as easily to be obtained from 
other sources. For instauce, the ac- 
count of the Temple Church is almost 
entirely occupied with a history of the 
Knights Templars, while the architec- 
ture of the edifice itself is nearly un- 
noticed. When we arrive atthe Bank, 
we shall probably in hike manner be 
entertained with a history of banking, 
perhaps with a dissertation on the 
public funds ; and at the Ind a House 
be detained with the whole history 
of the East India Company, and 
of our possessions in India. The 
account of Westminster Hall and the 
law courts will open a very wide 
historical field: indeed, we fear that the 
writer would actually lose himself, and 
his readers too, in such amazing int?t- 
cacies, or intricate mazes. Is it intend- 
ed, too, to give not only architectural 
plans, elevations, and sections, but his- 
torical details and the private history, 
of the interior of Carlton House? ‘esting, 
however, apart, we do not approve of 
this feature of the work: two pages 
would have contained all the informa- 
tion here given respecting the Temple 
Church, that is to the purpose; why, 
therefore, not reserve the space now 
occupied with irrelevant matter, for a 
subject when it mht be wanted. We 
have also to remark that there is not 
sufficient uniformity in the execution of 
instances the 


the plates: in some 
ground-plans are very darkly shaded, 
in others very lightly. Occasionally 








>, portant architectural coliection of this nature 
xem plify what we mean. has been given the public for many years. 


the outline is vigorous and bold, at 
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other times tame and insipid. The 
clevations of St. Pancras and Mary-le- 
bone Churches present a case in point, 
being 1m this respect complete contrasts, 
These circumstances, trifline as they 
may appear, should be attended to. 
MR. HORNER’'S MONUMENT. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY has just re- 
ccived a very great ornament in a mo- 
numenat to the memory of the late 
Francis Horner, Esq. by Chanirey. It 
is a single figure of white marble, 
placed on a square pedestal of the same 
material, and is situated in the west 
aisle of the north transept, against the 
pillar between the monuments of Sir 
Ityre Coote and General Hope. Mr. 
florner is represented standing upright, 
in an earnest attitude, holding some 
papers in his left hand and pointing to 
them with his right; his professional gown 
is open in front so as to show his dress, 
which is perfectly modern. On the 
front of the pedestal is the following 
scription :— 
To the Memory of 
FRANCIS HORNER, 

Who by the Union of great and various Acquirements 
With inflexible Integrity and un wearied Devotion 
To the luterests of the Country, 

Raised himself to an eminent Station in Society, 
And was justly considered to be one of the 
Most distinguished Members of the House of Commons. 
He was born at Edinburgh, in 1778, 

» Was called to the bar both of England and Scotland ; 
Aud closed his short but useful Life at Pisa, iu 1817. 
His Death was deeply felt, 

And publicly deplored in Parliament. 
His afiectionate Friends aud sincere Admirers, 
Anxious that some Memorial should exist 
Of Merits universally acknowledged, 

Of Expectatious which a premature Death 


Could alone have frustrated, erected this Monument, 
A. D. 1823. 


Independently of the merits of this 
figure as a statue, and of its beautiful 
execution, we rejoice to perceive that 
an artist whose name will ever carry 
with it so great authority has retained 
the modern costume, and has rejected 
all fantastic allegory. We abhor frigid 
aud pedantic conceits in stone, or such 
hideous abominations as grim skeletons 
and charnel-house personifications, Nor 
do we at all admire statues in fancy 
dresses and masquerade. In what re- 
spect can the latter be termed monu- 
ments? How strangely will future an- 
tiquaries be misled, should they study 
the costume of the eighteenth century 
by our public statues! Besides we do 
Hot perceive what is gained even with 
regard to picturesque etiect, when a 
modern general is attired in Roman 
armour; for the latter is certainly as 
stiff and angular in its forms as a coat 
and breeches. During some of the ex- 
travagant modes of the last century, 
such a deviation from truth might be 


justifiable, but the present fashions ex- 


hibit the form to perhaps as much ad-« 


| vantage as it ever can be seen, except in 
nude figures. 
‘This statue at least is a proof that the 
dress of the present day is not unfavour- 
‘able to the sculptor. It is every way 
| worthy of the artist’s reputation, and is 
strikingly superior to any of the inoau- 
ments around it. 
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EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 
SOHO SQUARE. 
On Wednesday we received Mr. Cooke’s 
Invitation to a private view of his gallery 
of Drawings, previous to its being open- 
ed to the public on the following day. 
The crowded state of the rooms and the 
short stay we were enabled to make pre- 
clude our entering into particulars, but 
we may at once observe that the exhibi- 
tion consists of nearly three hundred 
drawings, by the best of old and modern 
masters, which the proprietors with 
creat liberality have lent for the pur- 
pose. Among these we were particu- 
larly struck with a portrait by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, of a young lady of rank 
whose beauty— 
‘Might ensnare 
A conq’ror’s soul, and make him leave his crown 
At random to be seufiled for by slaves.’ 
Studies of Children, by the same artist, 
form a beautiful drawing. ‘Turner has 
several delightful sketches, and so has 
Westall. There is a charming picture 
by Dewint, No. 123, Stacking Barley. 
It is full of nature. The exhibition is 
not confined to modern masters, forthere 
is a collection of nearly a hundred 
drawings by the old masters, which 
have never been publicly exhibited in 
| this country, including pieces by Guido, 
| Titian, Rembrandt, Parmegiano, Anni- 
| bal Carracci, Wouvermans, Claude, 
| Lorraine, Rubens, Raphael, Ostade, 
| Correggio, Vandyke, Poussin, Vande- 
| velde, Cuyp, Salvator Rosa, &e. &e. 
_In the middle room there are the two 
celebrated Moonlights by Gainsborough, 
in which two small pictures are by an 
optical illusion made to represent an 
extensive and distant landscape. 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE.—Mr. Kean, who we 
are sorry to hear is again about to cross 
| the Atlantic, played King Lear on Mon- 
day for the first time this season, and 
' gave to many of the scenes that reality 
which he can impart beyond any actor 
on the stage. In the last scene, which 
he has judiciously restored to this man- 
gled play, he was particularily fine. 

Mr. Kean has appeared in a new cha- 





/racter—the Stranger, in the play of | 
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that name; 
thouch in Big Frye ponorwe A 
own, was such asto j — From 
a, Sto increase hig. | 
tation. It was at once chaste a, ied 
rect; the German sentimentaiiy hes 
which the play abounds Was . Ms 
concealed, and in the few see es! 
admitted of decided €xpressi 
very successful: in the reco 
friend—the detail of his sorro 
his heart-brokenness—the recolleg| 
of former happiness and the inten. 
with his wife,—the only scenes inh 
he could be expected to make .| 
impression, he wastrue to nature. Ws E 
West played Mrs. Haller admirably, 
Covent’ GARDEN.—There has bee 
no novelty here for sometime. If wey 
to believe those veritable chronicle, 
the play-bills, no comedy was ever y 
successful as Pride shall have a Jy | 
and it certainly is popular. A. griy) 
spectacle is announced for Easter Mo. | 
day at this house, as wellasat DruryLane 
SURREY THEATRE.— Mr, She; 
Alasco has been produced at this hows. 
and from the manner in which it is 9: 
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had not the holydays intervened, 
BuLtock’s Museum.—Our reader 
must not imagine that by Bullock's Mp. 
seum we mean Smithfield, where tha 
rara avis, Richard Martin, Esq., M.?. 
exhibits himself so frequently—to th 
terror of that two-legged brute, the cat- 
tle-drover. The publie has not nowt 
learn thata gentleman of the name oi 


ing rarities, which he occasionally er 
hibits in the Egyptian Hall—not of 
the Mansion House—though there are 
oreater curiosities exhibited there at an 
Easter Ball, than any in Mr. Bullock's 
Museum in Piccadilly. 

Mr. Bullock has lately been to Mex- 
ico, and we regret to find, to very little 
purpose, for his collection of Mexica 
curiosities, which was opened on Wed- 
nesday to private inspection, Is exces- 
sively meagre, and is as little calculated 
to make us acquainted with Mexico, 
a piece of ore would enable us to judge 
of the nature and extent of the mines. 
It is true that Mr. Bullock has maée 
casts of serpents, idols, and _ stones, 
which may be correct enough ; and he 
has also brought over a real Mexica, 
dressed in the costume of his country, 
but there is nothing in the collection 
that illustrates the state of society, 
customs, the domestic habits, military 
character, or natural history of the cow® 
try; and yet Mr. Builock modest!) 
charges the enormous price of 3s, % 





for catalogue and admission. 
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Vis. by Milton, De Dei ( nitu, 
: heen discovered, and will | 
by directions of his 


, La fis 
tae recenly DC 
be published, 


hortly 

} sty . . ,eé bad 
, are happy to find, by the pro- 
tie the Jiouse of Commons on 


\onday evening, that a sum of f 300,000 
be appro priated to repairing and coinm- 
ant th t venerable structure, Windsor 
role “Many of the unsightly alterations 
ond additions which in modern times have 
heen made are to be removed, and ine whole 
ondered noLonly more conventem for the 
vepsonal and regal comfort of the sove- 
eign, but tl 


’ . ° ’ } > e > . 
ic building maae more uni 
fu! n and lharmontlous. 


\r. Cooper, the American  noveiist, 
igs a new tale in the press 5 the 
wene of which is laid in Boston and its 
vicinity, inthe early part of the Ameri- 
can revolution. 

fntelligence has been received from 
Captain Kotzebue, who arrived at Rio de 
laneiro on the 10th Nov. last, and remain- 
ed there three weeks, waiting for the 
favourable season to double Cape Horn. 
We have also news from Captain Lasa- 
rew, who sailed a year earlier, dated from 
Van Diemen’s Land. Another vessel, 
commanded by Captain Dostorow, will 
sailin'the summer for the same destina- 
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cured, with dey, which, however, must not 
be stronger than can be borne fn the 
mouth. If it be stronger than this, it has 
the effect of drawing the edges of the 
wound together, and preventing the lev 
from being applied to the bottom of the 
wound, where it might meet wh, and 
neutralize, the poison.’ 

Geographical Garden.—A Mr. Hill, of 
Baltimore, has made application to Con- 
gress for a grant of ten acres of land and 
16,000 dollars to enable him to construct, 
in the city of Washington, a geographical 
garden, or an extensive map of the world, 
according to Mercator’s projection. 

‘The following extracts from the me- 
mrorial will give the reader an idea of the 
scheme :— 

‘The memorialist proposes to form near 
the capital a geographical garden. In 
this, all the known parts of the world shall 
be accurately delineated. The beds of 
oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, and lakes, shall 
be depressed, and the contireats, penin- 
sulas, and isthmuses, meuntains, — Is- 
lands, &c. shall be raised in proportion to 
their respective elevations on this terraque- 
ous sphere. 

‘The beds of the ocean, &c. shall be 
covered with gravel, and the lands shall 
be adorned with verdure; and the moun- 


as compose them in their natural states. 
‘The channels of rivers shail be des- 





tion, Caotain Litke, who, during the 
last three summers, has surveyed parts of 
the coast of Nova Zembla, wiil sail again 
irom Archangel in the summer for the 
same purpose. On account of the ice, it 
isonly for a few weeks that astronomical 
and geographical observations can be 
made in those high northern latitudes. 

Mr. Irving's Orations and Lord By- 
ron’s Don Juan are announced in the same 
paragraph, by a bookseller in Troy ‘Vown, 
United States. 

» A prospectus has just been published at 
Aome, in the name of the Duchess of 
Devonshire andthe Hanoverian Minister, 
of a medal in bronze or gold, at the choice 
of subscribers, in honour of Cardinal Gon- 
Salvi, Phe medal will bear the effigy of 
ils ate eminence, and on the reverse the 
memorable events by which his career 
vas marked. ‘The execution is entrusted 
lo Messrs, Girometti and Cerbara. 

Nl vek hg = ply Clason 
Histrionie Art “ vel as tl at of his si ci 
Satie sai as well as that of his sister 

s. Siddons. 
| Kemedy for the Hydrophobiu.—The fol- 
(ios re - discovery 
td ieee , a t roby oe ee pe 
nas ne ee upon the ite of a 
sak a anslate roma recent German 
nan, itt caustic alkalies have, in conse- 
Ja the numerous and repeated ex- 
p iments of Messrs. Von Redi, Fontani, 


,“erer, Von Wuthwehr, and others 
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‘0 possess the property of 


icribed as in their natural courses, and 
‘lowered in proportion to the heights of 
‘their respective banks. If required, the 
beds of oceans, seas, &c. shall be so con- 
structed, that they can be filled with water 
at any time, so that the whole world, in 
its native elements, will be completely re- 
presented in minature. 

‘Ifthe proposed topographical deline- 
| ation should be constructed on ten acres 
(of ground, and described according to 
| Mercator’s projection, the lakes Erie and 
| Ontario would be each more than eight 
feet in length, and the United States from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific will be one 
hundred and sixty feet, and every country, 
kingdom, state, and province will be 
clearly delineated; the situations of ail 
/the important cities shall be so described 
as to convey a complete idea of them. 
The parallels of latitude and the meri- 
dians shall be correctly laid down, as shall 
likewise the equator, ecliptic, the tro- 
pics, and other circles. 

‘Such a topographical delineation of 
the world would possess many advantages 
over any map or chart that was ever des- 
cribed. Jt will be made on so large a 
scale that the countries will be laid down 
in more exact proportion, and their re- 
lative positions would be more clearly 
seen. 

‘‘The various elevations of lands, on 
which the temperature of climate and the 
productions of the earth greatly depend, 
could here be clearly ascertained. ‘The 
proper situations for roads, canals, and 
other improvements, may be seen at one 
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of the science of geography can be ob- 
tained by walking a few hours in this 
garden, than could be gained by reading 
ji as many years.’ 
This, it will be perceived, is an ingenious 
application of mapping and modelling on 
a very extended scale, and might be em- 
ployed also for the purpose of delineating 
particular countries, or even districts of a 
country. We bave ourselves often wonder- 
ed why it had never occurred to any one to 
lay out a garden, or a portion of an ex- 
tensive garden, after the plan of some 
celebrated city. ‘The principle might be 
carried still farther, and so as applying it 
to the ground-plans of celebrated edifices 
given in exactly the same dimensions as 
the originals. By this means, the actual 
extent and comparative size of any two 
structures—St. Peter’s at Rome, and our 
own cathedral of St. Paul’s, for instance,-— 
might be exhibited more impressively than 
by any other way. Asto Mr. Hill's idea, 
it appears admirably well calculated for 
popularity, and would no doubt be a good 
speculation for a public garden. We 
make no deubt but that an establishment 
of this kind would attract, especially if 
opened under the sounding tite of Tue 
Cosmocrapura. It might be a combina- 
tion of botanic garden and menagerie, 
the various plants and animals being dis- 
tributed according to their respective 
habitats, 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
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Anecdote of King George IIT.—It is known 
that the king, after the close of the 
American revolutionary war, ordered a 
thanksgiving to be kept through tite 
kingdom. A noble Scotch divine, in ‘he 
presence of his majesty, inquired, ‘ lor 
what are we to give thanks?—that your 
majesty has lost thirteen of bis best pro- 
vinces?? ‘Theking answered,‘ No" * Is 
it, then (the divine added), that your ma- 
jesty has lost 100,000 lives of your sub- 
jects in the contest?” ‘ No, no!’ said the 
king. ‘Is it, then, that we have expend- 
ed and lost a hundred millions of money, 
and for the defeat and tarnishing of your 
majesty’s arms ?’—* No such thing t” said 
the king pleasantly. ‘ What, then, is the 
object of the thanksgiving ?? * Oh, to give 
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view, so that a far more useful knowledge 


thanks that ut is no worse. 
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‘mot on Tragic Representations, xvo. 12s. 


- bad Waters, Svo. 4s. 6d. 
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Ancient Charter.—A charter granted by 
Malecolin Canmore, King of Scotland: — 
1, Malcolme Kenmure, king the first of 
my reign—give to thec, Baron Hunter, 
Upper and Nether Powmode, wit! all the 
bounds within the floods ; with the Hoope 
and Hoope-town, and all the bounds up 
and down; above the earth to heaven— 
and all below the earth to hell—as free to 
thee and thine, as ever God gave to me 
and mine—and that for a bow and broad 
arrow when I came to hunt upon Yarrow ; 
and for the more sooth of this, I byte the 
white wax with my teeth, before Margaret, 
ny wife, and Maule, my nurse. 

Sie Subsertbitur, 
Maicome Kenmure, King. 
Marcanrrt, witness. 
Mave, witne-s. 
1057. 

Imaginary Foes.—‘ Some British officers, 
soon after Gage’s arrival in Boston, walk- 
ing on Beacon Hill after sun-set, were 


‘affrighted by noises in the air (supposed 
to be the flying of bugs and beetles), which | 


they took to be the sound of bullets. 
‘They left the hill with great precipitation, 
spread the alarm in their encampment and 
wrote terrible accounts to England of 
being shot at with air-guns, as appeared by 


their letters, extracts of which were soon 


affer published in the London papers. In- 
deed, for some time, they,seriously believ- 
ed that the Americans were possessed of 


-a kind of magic white powder, which ex- 


ploded and killed without a report. In 
that much celebrated and admirable poem 
of the day, M‘Fingal, the circumstance 
is thus satirized :— 

No more the British colonel runs 

From whizzing beetles as air guns ; 

Thinks horn-bugs bullets, or tarough fear 

Muskitoes takes for musketee.s, 

Nor ‘scapes, as if you'd guined supplies 

From beelzebub’s whole host of flies. 

No bug these wartike heart appals ; 

They Letter know the sound of bulls. | 

Rump-Steak .. and Beef-Steak.— Two 

Frenchmen, on their return from London, 
compared notes. Oh, says Monsieur de 
la Chicordie, Je bif-roté is ceharmant a 
Loncdon.—* Oui yes’, replies M. des Epi- 
nards, ‘ dat is vrai, but je pretere le rum. 
teak.’—* Le rum-teak, vat is de rum- 
teak?? ‘ Vovez vous, it is toujours de 
bif-teak, mais day call it rum-teak par- 
ceque day put de rum in de sauce.’ 
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Works published since our last notice.—Ancient 
and Modern Wines, 4to. with embellishments from the 
antique, 22 2¢, India paper, 32. 3s. Howard's Cardinal 
Wolsey, 8vo. 16s. Biography of the British Stage, 
12mo: 9s. Memoirs of Captain Rock, 12me. M*‘Der- 
Do. on 
Taste, 8vo. 12s, Key to Guy's Grammar and Exercises, 
3s.6d. The Pocket Courier, 4s. Memvirs of the Duke 
of Montpensier, 8vo. 9s. Petroni'’s Italian and Euglish 
Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo. J. 16s. Kreysig on the Cools- 
1 Mount's Lectures on the Pa- 
rabies, from Stanhope, 4s. 6d. Summary Account of 
America, by an Englishman, 8vo. 10s. 67. Matthew 
Wald, by the Author of Adam Blair, Sve. 10s. 6d. Re- 
lies for the Curious, 2 vols. foolscap, 10s. Annaline, or 
Motive-Hunting, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1}. 10s. Bloomfield’s 
Chioephora, Svo. 6s. 64. Zoe, au Athenian Tale, 3s. 6d. 
True Sturies, from Modern History, 7s. Illustrations of 
the Historical Romances of the Author of W averley, 
24 plates, 2/, 103. Beruardo’s ltaliau Luterpreter, Os. Od. 
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HISTORY OF WINES. 

This day is published, in 4to. with Embellishments 
from the Antique, drawn antengraved by W. Harvey, 
price 2].2s. boards, or 31. 3s. with the Vignettes on 
India Paper, 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 

AND MODERN WINES. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Just published, in a pocket volume, 6s. 6d. half bound, 


THE CONVERSATIONAL PRE- 
CEPTOR. in FRENCH and ENGUISH, consisting 
of Useful Phrases, arranged under distinct heads, ona 
new and more simple plan than any hitherto attempted 
By J. L. MABIRE, of Par's, 
Professor of Languages, 
To which are added, 

AMUSING DIALOGUES on VARIOUS SUR- 
hy gg GENERAL INTEREST. By M. LE- 

3LANC. 
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London: printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 








| ITALIAN PRONUNCIATION. 


' Just published, ina neat pocket volume, price 6s. 6d. 
half-bonud, 


| 
Tue ITALIAN INTERPRETER, 


| consisting of cepions aud familiar Conversations, on 


complete Vocabulary in English and Italian; to which 
is added, in a separate column, the exact Mode of Pro- 
nunciation. on a plan eminently calculated to facilitate 
the acquisition of the Italian Language. 


By S. A. BERNARDO. 
London: printed for Sumuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 
Of whom may he had, a new Edition of 


BLAGDON’s FRENCH INTERPRETER, price 
6s. 6d. half-bound. 





DOLBY'S UNIVERSAL HISTORIES. 
Just published, price 6s. 6d. in extra boards, Vol. I. of 


HOUME’sHISTORYof ENGLAND, 


Containing, without the Abridgment of a single word, 
Home's England, from the Earliest Period to the end 
of the reign of King Henry Vth; with Loterrogatories 
to exercise the Memory of young Persons, and to re- 
novate that of adults. Embellished with twenty-six 
original historical Enugraviugs, designed and drawn on 
wood by Mr. W. H. Brooke, aud executed by Mr. 
White. 

Thomas Dolby, Printer and Publisher, 17, Catherine 
Street, Strand. 





This day is published, price 5s No. I. of the 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 

Article T. Administration of the Indian Government, 
by the Marquis of Efastings. 

If. Landor’s Tmaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. 

Ill. Nicol on the Nature and Design of Scripture Sa- 
crifices. 

IV. Pride shall have a Fail: a Comedy. 

V. Smyth's Memoir descriptive of Sicily and its 
Islands. 

VI. Essai d'une Introdaction Critique au Nouveau 
Testament. Par J. L Hug et Cellérier. 

VII. Dello Stato F sico del Suolo di Roma: Meino- 
ria per Servire d'illustrazione alla Carta Geoguostica di 
questa Citta, Di G. Brocchi. 

VILL. Southey’s Book of the Church. 

IX. Captain Parry's Second Voyage. 

X. 1. Die Patrizier, von Velde. 
mihl. 3 The Outcasts. 

XT. 1 Memoirs of Ferdinand VIT. King of S) un. 
2. Pecchio’s Anecdotes of tive Spanish and Portuguese 
Revolutions. 3. Journal of Events in Spain during the 
last Twelve Months. 4. Bramsen’s Remarks on the 
North of Spain. 

XII. Letters to and from Henrietta. Countess of Suf 
folk. and her second Husband, from 1712 to 1767. 


2. Peter Schile- 


XUL 1. Nouveau Traité de la Rage. ‘Par L. F. 
Trolliet. 2. Monographie sur la Rige. Par A. F.C. 


de Saint Martin. 3 Recherches sur les Pustoles de la 
Rage. Par M.Mazistel. 4. Cas de Hydrophobie. Par 
F. Magendie, 

XIV. Williams's Select Views in Greece. 

XV. Vie de Rossini. Par M. de Stendhall. 

XVI. L’ Egypt sous Méhémed Ali, ou Apercu Rapide 
de Administration Civile et Militaire de ce Pacha. 

List of New Publications. 





and sold by Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 


| subjects of general interest aud utility, together with a | 
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PARABLES. 

This day is published, by R. Ackerm 

ofall the odadiaaris Eras Md tay, 
volume, price 6s. - elegant bitty yf 

One HUNDRED AND Tywex, 

PARABLES, on every Variety of sui, V~Eigp 

cumstance, Sacred and Moral, breitanee im 9, 

Spirit of CHRISTIANITY.” y..™% 

aj more than ordinary claim to Public = 

ae. 3 pooner, Sperepricis G-ft from pe 
reir Suns anc nughte 

Virtue and Religion. teed. Cousins Grr. 

Also, just published, 

COSTUMES and MANNERS 

LANDS, 18 coloured Plates, pp. 21 pres eM 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY Of the 





























































TOMY of the HUMAN BODY, AN, 
- the e & Artists in General. Teams ws Revd 
zerman of John Heury Lavater, & 
price 12s. ’ ater, $7 Fite, Dalf-iy 
This day is published, in 4 large vols price ha ey | 
Beataice, or the Wycherly Bagi to 
y i, Ances 
A NOVEL. ‘ g7¢ 
By MARY WHITE. PP: el 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. Londog, ac. h 
ane aren cn be ne published wtineal 
4, or the Tom! of my Mot! : tT, 2 
Paul Sebright, 4 vols. Hh 4s. y Raoner; 0 Rewtanas ary | 
POLISH BANDIT, a Tale of Myst : 
wo tny vols. 18s. sstery, by Frau pect 4 t 
SIEGE OF KENILWORTH, a R 
Stanhope, 4 vols. 11. 4s. or sie . 
WOMAN'S A RIDDLE, by Aun of Swansea, 4 wh un their 
11. 8s, or the ot 
.... og SEVERA, or the Year 492, by Sismond; | Ireland, 
ZENOBIA, Queen of Palmyra, by Miss O'Ket,; |  Memou 
vols. 12s. ment a 
Sa ° g 
AMERICAN NOVELS. ei 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 12ai0. price 19s, be inf 
A WINTER IN WASHINGTON, | ctens 
or MEMOIRS of the SEYMOUR PAMILY. P 
New York printed L824. misgor 
Reprinted for A. K. Newman and Uo of London, week § 
Where may be had, lately reprinted from Awerieg of Dar 
Exlitions, t 
TUTE, SPY, a Tale of the Neutral Ground, byw, |) SPEC! 
Croper, third edition. 3 vols. 18s. land. * 
THE WILDERNESS, or the Youthfal Days is nel 
Washington. by Solomon Secondsizht, 3 vols. 18, admi 
SPECTRE OF THE FOREST, or Anuals of tle aamit 
Housatonic, &@ New England Romance, by the sam in th 
Author, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. roval! 
LOGAN, a Family Story, by the Autior of Seventy ya 
six, &c. 4 vols. 24s. that t 
EDGAR HUNTLY, or the Sleepwalker, by C. B take 
Brown, 3 vols. 15s. d 
JANE TALBOT, by the same Author, 2 vols. 10s. vy! 
dtuemdininiesalia so fa 
This day is published, the second Edition, in 4 vob. the { 
12mo, price H. 4s. tious 
FATAL REVENGE, or the House > are 
of Moutorio, a Romance. Zeal 
By the Rev.C. WATURIN, ann 
Author of the Wild Lrish Boy, Albigensis, Milesiao | 
Chief, &c. We 
Printed for A. K. Newwau and Co. Loudon. . con 
Where may be had, solr 
MELMOTH THE WANDERER, by Rev. C. Me | 
turin, d vols UU. 8s Col 
OLD MANOR HOUSE, by Ciarlotte Smith, 4 vols the 


new edition, Hl. 9s. 


CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY, by R. M. Roche, ne 


4 vols 9: edition, 1L 4s, ’ ad ; se 
ROMANCE OF THE PYRENEES, 4 vols. 5th eo to 

tion, Vl. 2s. ols th 
SANTO SEBASTIANO, by the same Author, 9 ¥0% 


Sth edition. 11. 10s. | at 
ADELAIDE, or the Countercharm, by the same, ‘ 

vols. 11. 15s. 
THEODORE CY PHON, or the Benevolent Jew, 9 t! 








and comn:unications ‘forthe Editor’ (post pads 
tu he addressed. Sold adso by Simpkin and — ‘ 
Stationers Hall Court, R LY, Creed Lane; Pas 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland ther- 
Ricbardson, Cornhill; Cnapple, Pall Mall; . 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffio < née. 
Glasgow; and by all other Boolseliers a” Co 
venders —Printed by Davidson, Old Boswell, 
Carey Strect, 


George Walker, 3 vols. second eaitivn, Ae, 68 — i 
Londan :— Published by Davidson, at po pees J | ' 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are r 1 
| 


